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NOTES 


Tue Duke of Wellington once retorted upon a threatening 
lady, “ Publish and be d——.” To Mr. Hooley we 
would say, ‘‘ Publish or be d——.” Not for him will 
silence prove golden. He must furnish a full, true, and 
particular account of the people and papers to whom, as 
he alleges (and we do not doubt him), he has paid black- 
mail. Moreover, if he should refuse to supply this account, 
measures must be taken to compel him. 


WE unite with our contemporaries all through the 
country in this demand, for two reasons : (1) that the public 
may know the journals and journalists who have prosti- 
tuted journalism ; and (2) that honest company-promotion 
may be released from the harpies who increasingly prey 
upon it. Every penny of blackmail is at the direct cost 
of the investing public, in the shape of watered capital. 
And because it is the honest company-promoter who 
refuses to pay for the suppression of wrecking articles or 
the insertion of puffs, it is just the sound undertakings 
that suffer most at the hands of the blackmailer. That 
Mi. Hooley has been blackmailed anyone with the slightest 
first-hand knowledge of company finance will assume as a 
matter of course. We do not need Mr. Hooley’s word 
for that. What we want are the names and the amounts, 
and it should be the duty of the Court of Bankruptcy to 
exact them. Mr. Hooley is under penalty to furnish a 
Sworn statement of the details of his incomings and out- 
goings, and the Court has it in its power to get this in- 
formation. The public demands and has a right to have 
it. Not through any other channel are we likely to get 











it, however; for there are signs already that strong in- 
fluences are at work to persuade Mr. Hooley to silence. 


By far the most important contribution to the Liberal 
leadership question so far is Mr. Reed’s cartoonlet in the 
current Punch. Lord Rosebery as the ‘ Little Minister” 
serenely ignores the Radical elders who are observing his 
movements from the other side of a wall. Who knows, 
perhaps he is thinking all the while of Ascot and three- 
year-olds ; which, after all, is a far more amusing occu- 
pation than addressing provincial Liberal Associations 
at Northampton! But his turn in the fray will surely 
come ; it only needs the moment and the invitation. 


A BUSTLING rumour comes from the Philippines. Ger- 
many has, so runs the tale, mobilised her Eastern squadron 
at Manila, strengthening it with a transportful of troops. 
What for? Until the contrary is shown, we must needs 
believe that the purpose is the legitimate one of protecting 
German subjects. But the means are so disproportionate 
to the end—five warships and over 3,000 men to a little 
parlourful of German subjects, if there are so many—that 
the United States may be pardoned its suspicions. As 
long ago as 1885 Germany had made eyes at the Sulu 
Islands, near by the Philippines, and if she needed them 
then, much more does she need them now, with Shantung 
to defend, and not a coaling-station between it and the 
Fatherland. But at this juncture for any Power to acquire 
Spanish territory without the prior assent of the United 
States would be a casus belli which the United States, 
embarrassed though she b>, would not overlook, least of 
all would she overlock it if that Power were Germany. 
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At a moment when pleasant rumours are flitting about the 
lobbies of the House of a better understanding between 
ourselves and Germany, the news that she is demonstrating 
at Manila after a fashion which cannot but be offensive to 
our kinsmen across the Atlantic is particularly unwel- 
come. We appreciate Germany, but we appreciate the 
United States more ; and therefore until we are assured 
that the Emperor William has nothing more in mind 
than the well-being of the handful of gentlemen at Manila 
who own him Kaiser, it would not be amiss if Admiral 
Seymour were to drop anchor alongside Admiral Dewey. 


Aut things considered, Lord Salisbury has done well 
for us in China. He has opened her waterways to the 
commerce of the world ; he has retained the control of the 
Customs in British hands ; he has done what was neces- 
sary to be done to render Hong Kong impregnable; he 
has labelled the valley of the Yang-tsi-Kiang with a new 
name—“ British sphere of interest” ;—he has put us in a 
position to keep a close watch on Russia from Wei-hai-wei. 
But to every such assertion there is an ‘‘if,” and the “ if” 
to our acknowledgment of Lord Salisbury’s services 
in the Far East turns on the difference between 
promise and performance. For example, the promise 
of the valley of the Yang-tsi-Kiang as our ‘sphere 
of interest” is the merest pie-crust, unless steps— 
prompt steps too—are taken to render it impossible 
for the railway which will presently connect Hankow 
with Peking and Manchuria to fall under Russian control, 
to fall, indeed, under any other control than our own. 


Russia frankly announced the use to which she will 
turn all means of transport which she can control when 
the other day she decreed that not only between the 
Baltic and the Black Sea, but also between her European 
ports and her ports in the Far East, Russian goods must 
be carried in Russian bottoms. The ‘‘ Times” corre- 
spondent at Peking cables this week that Russia is on the 
eve of obtaining the very thing which, as we have said, 
would nullify our claims in Central China—control of 
the meridional railway from Hankow to the North. Mr. 
Curzon, replying to Sir Ashmead Bartlett on Thursday 
night, did his best to discredit the story ; but we cannot 
forget the appalling accuracy of the young Australian who 
represents the ‘‘ Times” at Peking. Nor, as against his 
Ominous news, can we find much comfort in Lord Salis- 
bury’s address to the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
on Tuesday. 


Lorp SA.issBury’s advice to the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce was to help themselves and the Government 
would lend its help. Well, the Shanghai Bank is helping 
itself. Against all the influence Russia can bring to bear, 
it has secured a preliminary contract for the Ninchang 
railway. It is now for Lord Salisbury to see to it that 
M. Pavloff shall not wreck that contract. It is a test 
case which the whole nation will closely watch. Besides 
the railway, the Ninchang trade is worth to us three 
millions 2 year, which also we shall lose if we lose the 
railway. 


It is highly important that this railway position in 
China should be grasped. At this moment the Belgians 
have a Syndicate which is on the eve of obtaining the con- 
tract to build what has been termed the main Chinese line 
running between Peking and Hankow. It is said that 
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have the whole financial control. Now, as this line will 
practically be the conduit-pipe to the Yang-tsi Valley 
from the north, it should either be completely neutral or 
be entirely under British control. If the contract is not 
yet signed, there is time to save the position. Should 
Her Majesty’s Minister at Peking be able to obtain this 
contract, there are plenty of firms and combinations in 
England that would gladly undertake the construction of 
this line on fair business terms. That eventually—the 
sooner the better—the system of recognising spheres of 
influence in China must be acknowledged is evident, and 
it would seem obvious that we should yet possess the 
valley of Yang-tsi, with the provinces of Shansi and 
Honan, which have been acquired by an English Syndi- 
cate under a recent concession, and acknowledge Germany 
as the buffer State between ourselves and the Russian 
sphere of influence that would exist north of the German 
possession. This would, perhaps, be the best arrange- 
ment that could be arrived at for the present. Hence it is 
more than ever important that this main line should not 
be under unfriendly control. 


From time to time come rumours, more or less con- 
flicting, of the whereabouts and purpose of the Marchand 
Mission. Its objective is Khartoum, and it is quite on 
the cards that when Sir Herbert Kitchener arrives 
there in October he may find Captain Marchand awaiting 
him. The significance of his presence there will be this 
or that, according to the attitude assumed towards him by 
the French Government. M. Hanotaux declared a few 
months back that the Marchand Mission was purely 
scientific, and if only the French Foreign Office continues 
of this mind no mischief will result. But we have had 
sad experience of these scientific missions, and if we 
should find that Captain Marchand has been serving cut 
tricolour pocket-handkerchiefs, after the fashion of M. de 
Brazza on the Congo, we may find that the trouble which 
Mr. Chamberlain has just ended on the Niger has only 
been reopened on the Nile. 


Tuis consideration lends an added interest to the fall 
of the Méline Ministry. On Tuesday the Chamber of 
Deputies carried by a majority of 49 an amendment of the 
Extreme Left under M. Bourgeois to a vote of confidence 
in the Ministry. It was a mere parliamentary manceuvre 
not directly touching any question of policy, but M 
Méline demanded its rejection, and in the end handed in 
his resignation. As we should say in English politics, 
M. Méline, not being given a safe working majority at the 
elections, rode for a fall and has fallen. An endeavour 
will, no doubt, be made to find a place for M. Hanotaux in 
the new Ministry in the interests of the Franco-Russian 
alliance, but England as well as Russia may well desire 
that the French Foreign Office should remain in charge 
of a Minister who, under extraordinary difficulties, has dis- 
played in a high degree both tact and courage. On the 
other hand, in any forecast of the relations between 
France and England in the near future, we must bear in 
mind M. Hanotaux’s well-known intention to retire from 
the control of foreign affairs, at any rate for a time. 


Tne Sugar Conference at Brussels began its real work 
on Saturday last, and we fear from what transpired that it 
will end in a Report anda Report only. The President, the 
Belgian Premier, at the first session of the delegates fer 
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actual business, insisted that they had a definite object 
to achieve—the abolition of bounties by an international 
agreement. Whereupon M. Sebline, the senior French 
delegate, announced that while the French Government 
was quite ready to abandon direct premiums, it felt bound 
to make reservations as to internal regulations in France 
with respect to the excise law, which is a roundabout way 
of saying that by another method and under another name 
France will continue to give to her exporters of beet sugar 
the premiums it is the purpose of the Conference to abolish. 
If the Report should show that this is the last word of 
France, then the time will have come for the British 
Government to take decisive action in defence of our 
sugar-growing colonies—Queensland, the West Indies, 
Fiji, Natal, and Mauritius, a group worthy of all con- 
sideration. 


THERE is abundant hope in the keen interest which our 
articles of last week on the Defencelessness of Bristol 
Channel have excited. The case for immediate action 
which Lord Windsor, Sir Edward Hill, and Admiral Close 
put so strongly has stirred local feeling in the whole 
West of England and South Wales, and will, we do not 
doubt, strengthen the hands of Major Wyndham-Quin 
and other members when the question comes up for 
Parliamentary treatment. We hope next week to speak 
in greater detail of the means by which this national 
weakness should be remedied. For the moment, it may 
be noted how warm is the approval among those who 
know of the suggestion that Lundy Island should be 
fortified, and made a national harbour of refuge. As the 
Western Morning News says, in the course of an editorial, 
the Bristol Channel has been neglected by the authorities, 
while almost every other point on our shores has been 
provided with some form of defence. 


Dr. RUTHERFOORD Harris, as Unionist candidate for the 
Monmouth Boroughs, has naturally taken a deep interest 
in this subject, and has had exceptional opportunities of 
studying it on the spot. ‘‘It seems to me,” writes 
Dr. Harris, ‘‘ that any lingering hesitation the authorities 
may have on the score of cost in putting in hand the 
works required for the defence of the important group of 
ports which open on the Bristol Channel might be 
removed, if they would at the same time make provision 
at one or other of these ports for the coaling of Her 
Majesty’s ships. I have not the figures of the quantity of 
coal annually shipped by them at, for instance, Portsmouth 
and Plymouth, but a careful calculation shows that 
a saving of something between 3s. 8d. and 4s. a ton 
might be effected by an arrangement which should enable 
our warships to fill up their bunkers at one of the ports 
of the Bristol Channel, instead of sending the coal round 
to the ports of the English Channel, as is now the practice.” 


“But,” continues Dr. Harris, ‘‘in the light of recent 
events, the adequate defence of the Bristol Channel 
iS seen to be so important that no consideration of 
Cost should be permitted to delay it. Spain and, 
happily in a lesser degree, our cousins of the States are 
§iving us an object-lesson in the penalties that wait upon 
unpreparedness ; and, as the result of the facts which have 
been forced upon me during my recent visits to South 
Wales, I desire to join my voice to those who in your 
columns last week supported your demand that no more 
time should be lost in remedying this grave defect in our 
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defences. It is no part of my purpose to say exactly what 
steps the Government should take, but rather to urge that 
some step be taken—and that at once.” 


Tue Welsh coal strike is hourly growing into a more 
and more serious affair. Troops have been moved up into 
the affected district, and the number of men now idle 
reaches the enormous total of 120,000. Owing to the 
large advance in recent prices, the non-associated miners 
have joined those that were federated. What a sad 
bungle of futile and misdirected negotiations has informed 
this ill-timed dispute! The men are shockingly led, the 
masters are bent on exploitation, and between the pair of 
them the national trade and prestige suffer lamentably. 
If the Board of Trade had larger powers, some move 
might be made in the right direction. The wrong one 
has been followed long enough. 


TuHaT grand naval inquisitor, Lord Charles Beresford, 
has set out very clearly, if somewhat too alarmingly, in 
his letter to the public that was published on Monday, the 
exact position and condition of the Navy. The facts, 
apart from some of the inferences, are not new. They 
have been stated more than once in THE OUTLOOK; but 
they were well worth restating. The position may be 
summed up thus :—The strength of the Navy to-day is 
sufficient for our needs; but we must keep an eye on 
other countries and the future. Owing to the engineering 
strike and other circumstances, we are dropping behind 
in new construction. This is the point that requires 
reiterating. We are not too late to safeguard the future, 
because our building resources are huge. In a time of 
emergency our private yards could build from twenty to 
twenty-five battleships and about eighty cruisers at one 
and the same time, and complete the programme in three 
years, and the building facilities of the Royal dockyards 
are great, and are being improved. But everything de- 
pends on the supply of guns and armour. These are deficient 
because the Government have not yet done the business- 
like thing—drafted a naval programme for several years, 
and informed the manufacturers what will be the minimum 
amount of guns and armour they will require. Under 
such circumstances the manufacturers would feel justified 
in laying out capital in fresh plant to meet the demand. 
As matters are at present, they are nervous that three or 
four years hence there may be a naval ‘‘slump.” Then 
what is to become of all their expensive machinery and 
tools ? 


No country with a people that can be taxed need be 
without a navyin thesedays. Our shipbuilders are always 
busy constructing warships for other Powers. The South 
American Republics, China, Japan, Siam, Roumania, 
Portugal and even Spain owe their most effective naval 
weapons to this country. They pay their money and they 
take their battleships, cruisers or gunboats as the case 
may be, and the British Admiralty lend their officers and 
men to show the natives how they should fight. That 
British firms have not contributed more vessels to the 
German and Russian navies is due solely to the fact that 
they have not been asked. It is all a matter of pounds, 
shillings and pence. Small States suffer from waves of 
Imperialism, just as the boys in our training ships and the 
cadets in the Britannia catch the measles in the spring 
time. While the Imperialism is at fever heat, our ship- 
builders turn out warships for these ambitious little Powers. 
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A revolution or some domestic pill cures the Imperialism, 
and then the warships are labelled ‘‘To be sold.” Brazil 
recently disposed of two ironclads and a cruiser when 
under construction in this country and in France. When 
the struggle for sea-power is so keen, the possibilities 
which are opened up by the readiness of small States to 
turn an honest (or should it be dishonest?) penny by selling 
off their surplus stock of warships is immense. 


WE wonder whether since the struggle with Spain 
began it has ever occurred to those Americans who 
‘screeched for war with this country over the Venezuela 
business what an exceedingly awkward position the 
United States would have been in had Great Britain 
actually been provoked into hostilities. In the present 
conflict America the Unready has only had to meet Spain 
the Unready. But think where the Americans would have 
been had a Great Power been the foe! They have had 
almost half their fleet to buy after resolving on war, and 
have encountered all sorts of obstacles in outfitting and 
transporting the troops since the message ‘‘ Krieg, mobil,” 
went round. Imagine the panic in the New England 
States and on the Pacific Slope on the appearance of the 
Channel and North Atlantic Squadrons off Boston and 
New York and the Pacific Squadron off San Francisco 
within a week or so of war being declared! Itis not a 
point which it is pleasant to dwell on; but it is worth 
making, perhaps, when there may be a disposition in the 
journals of the baser sort on ‘‘ the other side” to suggest 
that because Englishmen are enthusiastic over the idea of 
an Anglo-American Understanding, and would be glad 
to have American co-operation in the Far East, they are 
a feeble folk, disposed to come cap in hand to the United 
States. 


RARELY have cricketers had to wait so long in the 
season for real cricket weather. Yet it is probable that 
the records of individual players are, so far, more interest- 
ing than in previous years, although in definite results 
the weather has been mainly instrumental in increasing 
the number of drawn matches in the County Champion- 
ship. One noticeable feature is the success of the members 
of Stoddart’s last Australian team. The captain himself 
has made two good scores on far from perfect wickets, 
his topping the century against Notts at Lord’s being a 
welcome justification of his reputation. Hearne, Wain- 
wright, Mason, Storer, and Board seem, so far from being 
stale with their winter’s cricket, to have developed a 
confidence which daily proves the futility of the objections 
made to Stoddart’s selection. Yorkshire at present seem 
to be the pick of the counties, and no more popular 
champions could be found. They play an all-round sport- 
ing game, and are from the first man to the last the surest 
and safest team in every department of the game. Jessop’s 
performance against Hants is the sort of phenomenal thing 
associated with his name. 


To ANYONE who realises the vast prominence and im- 
portance of what is now termed first-class cricket, it must 
occur that larger and more systematic efforts might and 
should be made by those who influence cricket affairs 
to increase and extend the opportunities of the clerks 
and artisans of our large towns to play themselves, and 
enjoy the ‘‘ game of kings” and the *‘king of games.” 
There may be practical difficulties in the way of any large 
aecasure of help, but already the work done by the Early 
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Closing Asscciation, and by such bodies as the Playing 
Fields Committee, have now opened up the possibility 
of more special help in a similar direction. Is it too 
Utopian to hope that for some good first-class cricketers 
who for one reason or another drop out of the first flight, 
a pleasing and useful means of doing great good may be 
afforded by their helping working-men’s and youths’ clubs? 
They would bring in not only valuable teaching to im- 
prove the actual players, but perhaps influence and 
increase the finer points in the true tradition and sport of 
the game. And no large sum of money would be required 
from those to whom cricket has meant a great deal of 
happiness if a fund could be started to employ good pro- 
fessionals, who may have passed their actual prime of 
play, and yet whose knowledge and experience would 
greatly assist members of these clubs by daily help and 
coaching ; thus, too, a means of support and income 
would be open to a very deserving class of men. 


THE London University Commission Bill is again 
before the House of Commons, and the proper reception 
to be accorded to this almost chronic measure is being 
lustily discussed in the columns of most of our contempo- 
raries. The governing body of the institution in question 
is almost unanimously opposed to any ‘‘ Reform” unac- 
companied by something magnificent in the way of endow- 
ments. Mr. H. G. Wells correctly expressed our views 
upon this matter, and his own, when, writing from the 
inside, he succinctly summed up the situation sought after. 
‘©The ‘Reform’ movement,” he said, ‘‘ is in its essence a 
more extensive enterprise in the direction of differentiation ; 
it is essentially an attempt to ‘fake’ the examination 
machinery in the interests of a number of more or less 
inefficient colleges and more or less distinguished pro- 
fessors, to the detriment of the book-learned and im- 
pecunious student.” The uniform examination must be 
retained, and the uniform examination is the particular 
thing that the ‘‘ Reformers ” will not concede-—for reasons 
both obvious and discouraging. 


THE usual May week crowd assembled outside the 
Cambridge Senate House on Wednesday last to hear the 


results of the Mathematical Tripos read aloud. Mr.. 


Hudson, the senior wrangler, is the son of a mathematical 
professor, an old Pauline, and a scholar of John’s. The 
two Scotsmen who follow him on the list, Messrs. Cameron 
and Jeans, ran a dead heat, while next on the list are 
Godfrey H. Hardy, an old Winchester boy, and the son of 
a senior wrangler in the shape of Mr. Moulton, whose 
father, Mr. Hugh Fletcher Moulton, has distinguished 
himself in so many fields as to have obscured the glories of 
his Varsity career with a host of dazzling initials, among 
which Q.C., M.A., and M.P. are not the least. Miss 
Cave-Brown-Cave is to be congratulated as the only 
Girtonian wrangler of her year. She was placed ‘equal 


~ 


to 5. 


Sir Henry IrviNG was not ‘ adjudged to be grieviouslie 
whipped and burnt through the gristle of the right eare,” 
according to old-time usage, when, an unlicensed player, 
he strolled up to Cambridge on Wednesday last and 
delivered the Rede Lecture before an applauding audience 
of dons and perspiring undergraduates. He took an 
honorary degree on the same day. The ‘ Footlights” 
listened to his discourse with rapt attention, and the old 
Senate House wore an aspect of cheerfulness that examt- 
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nation lists have rendered difficult these many days. Sir 
Henry treated his subject, ‘‘ The Theatre in its Relation 
to the State,” in a fashion sufficiently academic, yet 
genially withal, emphasising the fact that our old law- 
givers were hardly the black-hearted tyrants that imagina- 
tion pictures. Their ordinances, he explained, were 
necessary. Persons wandering at large in an unsettled 
country like the England of those days were a possible 
source of danger to their more firmly established neigh- 
bours. Sir Henry then suggested that the State should 
take a paternal interest in the theatre. We, however, 
have our doubts as to whether the State is under better 
management than the Lyceum. 


Tue Petroleum Committee have practically finished 
their labours this week. There will, we hear, be two 
reports. The majority report, it is rumoured, evades the 
main point at issue and makes recommendations which 
are not founded on the independent evidence given, and 
have no regard for public safety. The flash-point of 
petroleum is to be left alone, and an impossible measure 
proposed for regulating lamps. The present official 
safety point for petroleum of 73° Fahr. was fixed through 
a misunderstanding. It has suited the Standard Oil 
Trust admirably, giving it an outlet in this country for its 
poorly refined and dangerous oils. The present law con- 
siders oil safe if the vapour it gives off flashes when the 
oil reaches a temperature of 73° Fahr. In the close 
and crowded homes of the poor, where lamps are most 
used, the temperature is frequently higher than 73°, and if 
a lamp is overturned or carelessly extinguished, the oil 
ignites and the lamp explodes. 


A QUARTER of the fatal fires in London are due to this 
cause alone. Raise the flash-point, say Lord Kelvin, Sir 
Henry Roscoe, and other eminent experts, and you will at 
once increase the safety. What could be simpler, then, 
than to prohibit the sale of this unsafe oil—a measure 
which would only inappreciably affect the price, if at all? 
Instead of that, the majority of the Committee have, we 
hear, favoured a futile effort to regulate lamps, which, 
were it successful, would not be a remedy. Such a 
decision will please no one but the Standard Oil Trust, 
whose interests it will secure. 


“FaTHer” Hopkins, the founder and long the Superior 
of the community of St. Paul, has retired from the head- 
ship of the order, and executed a deed of gift, making 
over all property to the Society. The reasons he gives 
for this step are instructive. ‘‘ Those in authority "— 
meaning, presumably, the Bishops—have shown a want 
of confidence in him. He has been pursued with “ per- 
sistent antagonism.” Bishops have informed him that 
they object to his preaching in their dioceses. Accord- 
ingly, he steps down and effaces himself, in order that 
Episcopal dealing with the community may not be ham- 
pered by any personal question. This is greatly to the 
‘‘Father’s” credit. He has done a very noble work, 
especially among sailors; though, like most enthusiasts, 
he has made mistakes, and done unwise things. But, on 
the face of it, this looks only too much like another 
example of that historical weakness of the rulers of the 
English Church—incapacity for adequately dealing with 
€xceptional men and new movements. 


_ THe Convocation of York has been discussing the 
Ritual question. Under the wise guidance of one of the 
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shrewdest prelates on the bench, the Bishop of Durham, 
the Upper House refused the Puritan proposals of those 
militant Protestants, the Bishops of Liverpool and of Sodor 
and Man, in favour of a moderate and sensible amend- 
ment proposed by Dr. Ederf, the new Bishop of Wakefield. 
When the amendment was carried, and became the suk- 
stantive motion, the Bishop of Sodor and Man voted for 
it, Dr. Ryle alone declining to do so. Inthe Lower House 
a similar course was adopted, Canon Tristram withdrawing 
a proposal on the same lines as that of the two Bishops, 
and accepting an amendment moved by the High Church 
Canon Gray. The two Convocations are practically in 
agreement, and the Bishops have now a great opportunity, 
which we hope—we scarcely dare to say we expect—they 
will use with judgment and success. 


WHETHER those who are now speculating so briskly 
in London and Chatham Ordinary stock win or lose their 
money isa matter of little concern to anyone but themselves ; 
but it seems to us that the public, far from suffering, stand 
to gain from some measure of fusion between the London 
and Chatham and the South Eastern. It is plain to the 
man who travels on these lines that the violent competition 
of the past has tended not so much towards a reduction of 
fares as towards a skimping of accommodation. Were 
the two undertakings worked on some such sensible lines 
of co-operation as are now in view, the public should 
benefit in pace, frequency of trains, price, and general 
convenience. Stations will be built where now are little 
better than cattle-sheds ; level crossings will be bridged ; 
and so on. And, what is at least as important, the 
English producer should benefit too, if the gentlemen 
who represent these two Companies can compose their 
age-long differences. 


ALTHOUGH the price of wheat has given way somewhat 
in consequence of the collapse in the American ‘‘ corner,” 
it may be doubted whether any material fall in the price 
of bread is likely for some time to come. The value of 
the loaf is always prompt to respond to any rise in wheat, 
but the sympathy with any downward movement is seldom 
equally prompt. 


DRAMATIS PERSONA: 


M. HANOTAUX 


A sMALL village on the outskirts of St. Quintin, at Beaure- 
voir, claims to be the birthplace of the prominent French 
statesman who stands to-day at the head 
of the Foreign Officein France. M. Hano- 
taux was born on November 19, 1853. 
His father was a solicitor, and all his family belong to 
the bourgeoisie of Picardy. Firmly attached to their 
ancestral soil, they jealously maintain the dignity of their 
old-world traditions, tinged with the democratic doctrines 
fostered in Flanders. Young Gabriel Hanotaux was des- 
tined to follow in his father’s footsteps, and was duly articled 
to a Paris solicitor; but his future lay in quite another 
direction, the study of politics and history having already a 
great fascination for him. While he was studying Civib 
Law according to his parent's wishes, he was following 
on his own account the ‘Cours de !’Ecole des Chartes.”” 
Later, he was appointed Keeper of the Ancient Manu- 
scripts. Theace he went to the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 
no longer as a pupil, but as J/aitre de Conférences. 
About the same time he was introduced by his friend and 
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relation, Henri Martin, the historian, to Za République 
Francaise, a journal inspired by Gambetta, then President 
of the Chambre des Députés. This fact had a happy 
influence in determining the future of Hanotaux. It 
happened one day that Gambetta chanced to read an 
article in the ‘‘ Variétés ” column of the paper, an historical 
essay on the sixteenth century, written by Hanotaux. 
Gambetta was more than pleased with it, and on discover- 
ing the author, asked him to come and see him, and, after 
some conversation, offered him an appointment in the 
Affaires Etrangeres. 


This was the beginning of a new career. M. Hano- 
taux immediately chose the Ancient Record Office, where 
he was put in charge of the Historic Por- 
tion. Later on, Gambetta, then Prime 
Minister, made his valuable ally a member 
of his Cabinet. On M. Challemel-Lacour succeeding to 
the Ministry, M. Hanotaux occupied the same position, 
and again under M. Jules Ferry, who appointed him his 
Chef de Cabinet. After the fall of Ferry’s Ministry, in 
1885, M. Hanotaux was sent as Conseiller d Ambas- 
sade to Constantinople, but he returned in the following 
year, having been elected member of Parliament for the 
Département de l’Aisne. He never made a mark in the 
House, being but a moderate speaker. There he occupied 
himself with certain diplomatic and military questions, and 
was the declared enemy of Boulangisme. In the 1889 
elections he was beaten in the second ballot for Vervins by 
Count Caffarelli, a Royalist. He then renewed his con- 
nection with Quai d'Orsay, where he became Director 
of the Consulats and the Affaires Commerciales until 
May, 1894, when M. Dupuy, who was called upon to 
form a new Cabinet, offered him the post of Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. This he accepted, and has 
retained ever since, with the exception of the short 
break which occurred during the administration of the 
** Bourgeois” Ministry. Between whiles he has published 
the first two volumes of his History of Cardinal Richelieu, 
a work which he unceasingly pursued from the time he left 
the Ecole des Chartes, and which has just won for him 
his seat in the Académie Francaise. M. Hanotaux, it 
will be seen, is pre-eminently a self-made man. Fortune 
has favoured him throughout, though never in his 
wildest dreams could the son of a small Beaurevoir 
solicitor have imagined that at forty-four he would have 
been Foreign Secretary for the third time, as well as 
Academician. Granted that he is the child of fortune, it 
is fair to add that he owes much of his great position to 
his assiduous labours, his determined and persevering 
spirit, and his integrity, which is indisputable. 


Journalist and 
Minister 


In considering the line of policy which M. Hanotaux 
has followed since he stood at the head of affairs, it is 
evident that his greatest achievement has 

A Man of Peace been the consummation of the Francc- 
Russian Alliance ; although he may not 

have been the originator, yet it was undoubtedly due to 
his tact that it was brought to a successful issue. There 
are certain thinkers in France who complain that this 
famous Alliance has not given all the advantages that the 
country hoped for in the first flush of enthusiasm, and who 
are of opinion that up to the present time Russia alone is 
reaping the benefits. It is none the less true that, thanks 
to this Alliance, France no longer finds herself in the 
unenviable position of standing alone and friendless in 
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Europe. She believes that the unity of these two Powers 
will counterbalance the all-powerful proportions of the 
Triple Alliance. Again, in France the policy of M, 
Hanotaux has been questioned with regard to the con- 
ciliatory spirit which he has exhibited on various occasions 
towards England and Germany. They try to construe 
it as evidence of timidity on his part ; but is this reproach 
merited? Is it not rather a prudent desire on his part to 
avoid disagreements by making slight concessions, so 
long as they do not interfere with the real interests of the 
country. After all, the first duty of a diplomat is to avoid 
the small frictions which at any moment may become the 
tiny spark capable of igniting the inflammable matter 
which always is smouldering amongst the various Euro. 
pean Powers. 

M. Hanotaux believes, with regard to foreign relations, 
trat France should adopt a defensive attitude. It is this 
firm conviction which has governed his line of policy up to 
the present day. The result is that, though his policy may 
lack ingenuity and brilliancy, it is of a nature to secure 
peace and tranquillity for his country. But supposing the 
situation changed, and that an active, warlike policy 
became necessary, would M. Hanotaux be capable of 
coping with the situation? Nothing has occurred in the 
past to authorise a reply to this question in the affirma- 
tive, and we have yet to form our opinion. At the same 
time it cannot be denied that M. Hanotaux possesses a 
real advantage over the large number of Foreign Ministers 
who have preceded him at the Quai d’Orsay; he tho- 
roughly knows his business and all the traditions and 
precedences connected with it. There is no treaty which 
he has not studied, and no book—blue, green, yellow, or 
red—that he has not read and meditated upon. Certainly, 
he is not gifted with that acuteness of discernment, or, 
rather, that second sight, which distinguishes diplomats 
of the first order. Nor can one place him on a level with 
that great Cardinal of whom he writes with so much 
vigour, and whom gossip says he has taken for his model. 
After all, how many men are there of this calibre in the 
world? Perhaps one in a century—not more ! 


This point should also be noticed. Since M. Hanotaux 
came to grief in the 1889 elections he has not courted the 
public vote. What is the reason? Is it 

The Real Master because he fears defeat ? This is possible, 
but on the other hand there can be 

discerned in this attitude which M. Hanotaux has adopted 
a careful calculation. In thus holding himself outside the 
pale of Parliamentary election we believe that he hopes in 
the end to make the Ministry of the Affaires Etrangéres 
a Ministry of a special nature, which, while being en 
tirely independent of the other Ministries, will not be 
liable to the fluctuations and uncertainties of internal 
polities. If this can be accomplished, M. Hanotaux 
will retain his office indefinitely, in spite of Ministerial 
crises, so frequent in France; but by placing himself 
in this position M. Hanotaux abdicates a great deal of 
his power and authority. He is forced into an inferior 
position compared to his colleagues of the Cabinet, and 
becomes more of a high official under the Government 
than the head of a great department. He cannot act on 
his own responsibility, and can but carry out the orders 
he receives ; and, although he has the privilege of giving 
his advice, yet the important decisions rest with the 
Ministerial Council, or, to be accurate, with the President 
of the Council. It will therefore be seen that, in fact, it 
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is not M. Hanotaux who guides the foreign policy of 
France. Hence, when an opinion is ventured upon the 
line she adopts abroad, it must not be forgotten that 
praise or blame is due rather to M. Méline than to 
M. Hanotaux. 


IN THE LAND OF SUS 


I.—A NATURAL GARDEN OF EDEN 
By ONE WHO HAS BEEN THERE 


Few Englishmen are aware that there exists within eight 
days’ steaming from our ports a country as unknown and 
as difficult to penetrate as Thibet. Morocco itself is not 
much known, outside the few coast towns open to European 
trade ; but on the far side of the Atlas lies a vast tract of 
country stretching down to the confines of the Sahara, with 
a population varyingly estimated from two to four millions, 
on whose shores up till last year no Christian had ever 
ventured to set foot without disguise. Nature has done 
much in erecting impassable barriers to the Sus country : 
on the north, the vast range of the Atlas, with its few and 
difficult passes ; on the west, a bleak and forbidding coast, 
one long wall of rock, without a break or harbour, on 
which the long roll of the Atlantic thunders without cease ; 
on the south, the dead monotony of the desert ; and to 
the east, the wild fastnesses of the Touat—all unite in 
opposing ingress and egress. But what Nature has com- 
menced so well, man has completed still more thoroughly. 
Fanaticism and ignorance on the one hand, selfishness 
and rapacity on the other, have combined to keep the hated 
Christian out of the land, and to preserve its latent riches 
for its oppressors. 

The Sus is inhabited by tribes mostly descended from 
the Berbers, the ancient Barbarians of the Romans, now 
intermixed with Arabs from the desert, and negroes from 
beyond the Sahara. From time immemorial the Sultans of 
Moroccohavelaid claim to this wealthy country; but, beyond 
raids upon the tribes, with varying success, the Moors have 
never succeeded in imposing their yoke upon the indepen- 
dent tribes of Sus ; they have ever refused to pay taxes or to 
recognise the Moors as their masters, and many an expedi- 
tion from beyond the Atlas has been cut up and entirely de- 
stroyed by the wild mountaineers, who cling to their liberty 
despite every endeavour of the Sultan to cajole, coerce, or 
buy them. Many of their chieftains, such as Sidi Hussein 
ben Hashem, are reputed to be nearly as wealthy as the 
Sultan himself, and are very nearly as powerful ; but inter- 
tribal jealousy has always acted as an unfailing influence 
in checking the real independence of the country. There 
is no feeling of nationality amongst the numerous tribes 
and subdivisions of tribes, and no man has arisen among 
them, strong enough and capable enough, who could unite 
the various groups and opposing interests, and weld them 
into a nation. To do this a common interest must be 
created, and this common interest can only come through 
trade. Industries are practically unknown, except in the 
small bazaars in the towns; agriculture and fighting are 
the only occupations known at present; the first absorbs 
a few months’ work from the lower classes, the latter is 
the sole amusement of the upper classes all the year round. 
The little commerce carried on is solely in the hands of the 
Jews. 

Poverty and recurring famines, in a country which 
Nature has intended to be a Garden of Eden, are the 
natural result of this perpetual internecine warfare. 
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A glance at the map shows how suitable the country is 
for agriculture: a series of valleys between the spurs of 
the Atlas and the Anti-Atlas,: rich alluvial soil washed 
down from the vast uplands: perennial streams of water 
from the condensing of the vapours from the warm 
Atlantic on the snow-tipped peaks of the mighty moun- 
tains ; a climate that ranges all the year round from 60° 
to 80° Fahr.— nothing can be better suited to the tiller of 
the soil. But, to enjoy the full benefit of such favoured 
land, the tiller must till: he must divert the water, which 
runs to waste down the mountain gorges, on to his fields 
and pastures, or trust solely to the rainfall, as is the too 
general habit of the present occupier, and then, when the 
rains fail, starvation is the result, generally followed by 
that other curse of Africa, the locust. Here, again, trade 
would raise up the morale of the farmer ; if there is a sale 
for his produce he is tempted to cultivate a larger area ; 
and, getting a value for his crops, he can afford to lay out 
his money in ensuring it against drought by the simple 
method of irrigation, in the art of which his forebears were 
past masters—witness the remains of their craft still 
visible in the plains of Andalusia. 

Trade, then, is the one influence capable of attaching 
the freebooter to the soil, and diverting his thoughts from 
the slaughter of his neighbour, and the raiding of his 
neighbours’ goods ; it is the one influence which can weld 
the opposing jealousies of each tribe into the common 
interest called patriotism. It ministers to the require- 
ments of the individual, while creating a common bond of 
profit, 

The Susi has strong notions of trade; all the great 
caravan routes from Timbuctoo and the far Soudan con- 
verge into his country, and every year sees the advent of 
a mighty annual caravan, besides the many smaller ones, 
constantly arriving, laden with the richest produce of 
Central Africa. 

France is making strenuous efforts to tap this rich 
stream of commerce by pushing her Algerian railway 
down to Ain Sefra; but she has still to quell the fierce 
tribes of the Touat before she can divert the traffic which 
yet pours into the Sus. 

At present it flows over the Atlas into Morocco, paying 
such heavy tolls on the way that only the richest and 
most portable goods can bear the crushing impost. So 
that what ought to be a remunerative trade degenerates 
into slave traffic, since this is the only article which is 
self-carrying, all other goods paying not only 10 per cent. 
upon their own value, but 10 per cent. of the value of the 
beast of burden carrying it! 

The tribes have in recent years woke up to the fact 
that trade with the outer world is their one hope of salva- 
tion: from Morocco they have never received any benefit ; 
repeated raids from the Sultan’s troops, their men mur- 
dered, their women ravished and carried off to the harems 
beyond the Atlas, their villages and crops destroyed—that 
has been the extent of their intercourse with the Moor, 
varied, of course, by the sweets of retaliation, and the 
short shrift to the Sultan’s men when the tribes have 
mustered in their strength; for many an army of the 
Moors has never had a man left to carry the news of the 
defeat over the mountain passes. 

What finer opportunities could British traders desire ? 
We shall see, in succeeding articles, how they have availed 
themselves of these opportunities, and the part played by 
our own Foreign Office. It is, the writer believes, high 
time that the facts were made known. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


The Sorrows of a Cable Service 


WE were able last week to give our readers special and 
exclusive cable news of the engrossing political situation 
in South Africa. In so doing we were inaugurating a 
regular cable service, not alone from South Africa, but 
from other parts of the British Empire where vital British 
interests are at stake. But alas for the vanity of human 
plans ! we are at this moment face to face with a complete 
breakdown of the South African cables. The cable between 
Mozambique and Lourenco Marques became interrupted 
on Monday evening, and, as the San Thomé-Loando 
section has been down off the mouth of the Congo since 
June 3, telegraphic communication with South Africa is at 
anend, No one who followed our recent ‘‘ Cable Peril” 
articles will be one whit surprised at this. It is just what 
has happened before, and will happen again until, in fact, 
we have all-British cable lines, free from these risks in 
time of peace, and free from the even more certain risks 
in time of war. But on this vital matter British Ministers 
slumber, and our cable service is—happily only for the 
moment—one item of the consequent suffering. Will not 
even the alarming object-lesson of the present moment— 
the absolute telegraphic isolation of South Afr’ca—stir 
them up to immediate and effective action? They may 
wake up too late if they dally much longer. 


Why Do We Tarry ? 


Had we the all-British Pacific cable and the projected 
extension from Australia v/é Mauritius to Cape Colony, 
which must have formed an early sequel to the trans- 
Pacific line, we should, of course, have been spared the 
national danger and heavy commercial loss to which the 
present cable breakdown exposes us. It is eleven years 
since the first inter-colonial conference—that held in 
London in 1887—passed resolutions favourable to this all- 
British Pacific cable ; the multitudinous obstacles which 
officialdom and monopolists placed in the way have been 
removed one by one, and there is now no obstacle but 
hide-bound official indifference. And it is just because of 
that indifference, and because of nothing else, that the 
heart of the Empire is to-day cut off at a most critical 
moment from the most critical of its outlying sections. 
The case for the Pacific cable is overwhelming; com- 
mercially, politically, and strategically it is urgently needed 
by Australia and Canada, and above all by the United 
Kingdom and the Empire at large. Yet, as we gather 
from private Canadian advices, the Colonial Office 
will not even permit the publication of the Report of the 
Imperial Committee which has been, for Heaven knows how 
many weary months, reconsidering the whole question. 
The leading Australian Colonies are heartily for the 
project ; Canada through the mouth of Sir Richard Cart- 
wright, her Minister of Trade and Commerce, pledged 
herself in the Dominion House of Commons, on May 26 
last, ‘‘ to take areasonable share in this cable enterprise.” 
An earnest Imperial initiative alone is needed. Why is it 
not given? Let some member of the British Parliament 
show spirit and intelligence enough to get at the bottom 
of the real obstacles in the way of this essential Imperial 
project, and he will, if we mistake not, be rewarded by 
some interesting revelations of the hidden currents which 
influence British policy in such matters. 
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The Opened Door in West Africa 


Our best thanks to Mr. Chamberlain and M. Hanotaux 
for the Niger Convention. Everybody is pleased, or 
ought to be: the French public because a vast deal that 
once was ours is now theirs; the British public because a 
vast deal of what we richly deserved to lose has been 
retained. One must measure the success of the Con- 
vention in the light of the conditions under which the 
negotiants entered upon their task: M. Hanotaux 
embarrassed by the omnivorous ardour of M. Deloncle 
and the Colonial party ; Mr. Chamberlain handicapped by 
the Jaches of his predecessors. Mr. Chamberlain has 
made concessions, but he has not laid himself open to Sir 
Edward Grey’s reproach of wasting his concessions ; and 
fair-minded Frenchmen will make, and rightly make, the 
same claim for M. Hanotaux’s diplomacy. And asa 
result of these many months of negotiations, not without 
noise and heat, how do we stand in West Africa? Our 
frontiers with respect to our French neighbours are every- 
where defined. Eastward we gain a portion of Lake 
Chad. We retain Boussa. And for all the purposes of 
commerce we acquire in French territory identical rights 
and immunities with French subjects. The open door for 
which British statesmanship is battling the world over is 
secure in West Africa for thirty years, and the navigable 
Niger remains indisputably British. There are other 
changes, but none so important as these. French gains 
are mainly territorial ; but, inasmuch as we are to enjoy 
under the Tricolour equality of commercial opportunity, 
the sting is taken out of the loss. Criticism for other 
than party purposes will say of the Niger Convention that 
it is infinitely preferable to war, its sole alternative, even 
though we had been victors. 


A Critical Situation 


The last news from South Africa before the cables 
parted was particularly ominous. The Swazis, so ran the 
telegram, had risen in revolt against the Transvaal and 
were in the field 20,000 strong. Bremersdorp was in lager. 
Boer commandos were hurrying to the front. The rest is 
silence. What horrors that silence may hide, and the 
hardship of the interruption of communications at such a 
juncture, they only will be able to appreciate who know 
something of the fighting qualities of the Swazis, their 
long-standing quarrel with the Boers, and probability, 
almost a certainty, that Magato’s people in the Northern 
Transvaal will rise also. Here is the gravity of these 
native risings, that it is hard to tell where they will stop. 
Among savages, and because they are savages, discontent 
spreads like an epidemic, and against the Transvaal Boers 
all tribes are ever ready to make common cause. The 
Swazis have so long held their hand against them solely 
because of the influence of our agents, but for whom the 
wrongs endured at the hands of Abel Erasmus and the 
like of him would long since have been bloodily revenged. 
We must hope that when cable communication is restored 
we may have news better than now seems possible. 


The Key to South African Politics 


Newspaper readers with a memory—the bane of 
journalism is that there are so few—will have noted how 
of late the Reuter’s messages from the Transvaal have 
grown fewer and shorter, while those from the Cape 
Colony have increased. And so it may be expected to 
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continue awhile ; for the centre of political activity has 
been transferred from Pretoria to Cape Town, and will 
remain there until the elections for the new Legislative 
Assembly have been held. But in Pretoria, in Cape Town, 
and in Bloemfontein, the same two ‘forces are at work: 
the one makes for industrial development and political 
equity for all white men; the other resolutely antagonises 
both, and it does so because industrial development and 
political equality for all white men would imperil Boer 
ascendency. The parties in which these forces are incar- 
nate are differently balanced at the three capitals, bear 
different names, and speak different Shibboleths ; but the 
key to South African politics is that, with all these diver- 
sities, the contest is everywhere the same. Is South 
Africa to be British in aims and leanings, or, as Messrs. 
Kruger, Hofmeyr, and Steyn would make it, a taal- 
speaking Republic, Continental rather than British in 
aims and leanings? Nothing less than this is involved 
in the fate of the Redistribution of Seats Bill round 
which the battle is raging in Cape Parliament. As 
we explained in a recent issue, this measure is devised 
to give to the towns what now they wholly lack, repre- 
sentative equality with the country districts. In 1891 
there were on the Parliamentary register of the Cape 
Colony only 74,000 voters; since then the number has 
increased to 110,000, or nearly 50 per cent. The increase 
has been almost exclusively in the urban constituencies, 
which are without exception British and Progressives. A 
measure of redistribution in fair accord with the movement 
of population must inevitably throw the balance of power 
into the hands of the Progressive party, the party which 
would maintain the British connection, and end the ascend- 
ency of the Afrikander Bond, notoriously Mr. Kruger’s 
instrument in the Cape Parliament. In the light of these 
considerations it will be easy to understand why Mr. 
Schreiner, Q.C.—a Bondsman who, as our readers may 
remember, gave evidence before the South Africa Com- 
mittee last year, and confessed that his friends’ patriotism, 
by which he meant Afrikanderism, was stronger than their 
loyalty—was put up by Mr. Hofmeyr on the second reading 
of the Redistribution Bill to move the previous question. 
The vote was to be taken on the 14th instant, but owing 
to the interruption of cable communication we know 
nothing of the result. Prior to the arrival of Mr. Rhodes 
on the scene both sides were confident of a majority of 
one. With Mr. Rhodes’s vast personal influence brought 
to bear the Bill should then be safe. 


A Retort from Berlin 


Private cable advices from Canada on Thursday assured 
us of the surprise and something more with which unofficial 
Canadians learnt of the Berlin attempt to exclude Canada 
from the benefits of the new Anglo-German treaty. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier does not, it appears, share that surprise. 
He upset the ‘‘ unlucky treaties,” as Lord Salisbury called 
them, by which Canada and other British Colonies were 
prevented from giving tariff preference to the Motherland 
without also giving them to Germany and Belgium. The 
treaties expire on July 31, and Germany seeks, as it seems, 
to punish Canada for her daring initiative in British policy 
by expressly excluding her from the most-favoured-nation 
treatment given to the United Kingdom and all other parts 
of the British Empire. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier is quite prepared for this retort from 
Berlin, though to most of us it certainly seems an exclu- 
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sion which on the face of it is petty and foolish too; 
for while Canada buys £1,298,600 worth of German 
goods, Germany buys only 4 200,000 worth from Canada. 
In her tariff policy Canada has given the lead to British 
Imperial policy in Rhodesia and all South Africa, as well 
as in North America; for it is quite compatible with the 
close commercial relations and political co-operation with 
the United States which should be an ontcome of the pre- 
sent Anglo-American entente cordiale. The close of the 
none too creditable Behring Sea claims dispute is a signi- 
ficant indication of changed United States feeling towards 
ourselves and Canada. 


Mr. Reid Wavers 


In our note last week on Australian Federation we 
regarded the results of the poll as conclusive proof that 
the Australian Colonies desire it ; and in what has happened 
since, especially in Mr. Reid’s endeavours to persuade his 
fellow-Premiers to reopen the question, with a view to a 
second poll, which should enable New South Wales to 
revise its decision, we have cogent evidence of the correct- 
ness of this view. Mr. Reid is clearly of our opinion, and 
in his heart of hearts must regret having chosen last year 
the part of Mr. Facing-both-ways: at the Conference 
of Premiers labouring to perfect the Federal Enabling 
Bill, and immediately thereafter winking at the passage 
through the Parliament of New South Wales of a Federal 
Enabling Bill Amendment Bill, which he must have 
known would gravely imperil, and was intended to 
wreck, the prospects of the Commonwealth Bill. Mr. 
Reid has repented, but his repentance will avail little 
unless he puts his pride in his pocket, and patriotically 
sets to work to persuade his Colony to accept the measure 
as he himself assisted to draft it. He can so persuade his 
Colony an he will. But for the moment he is pursuing a 
course which can only make confusion worse confounded. 
Because the Premiers of South Australia and Tasmania 
have refused to facilitate a revision of the Commonwealth 
Bill to suit the views of a section—a minority, be it noted— 
of the people of New South Wales, he has ‘‘ stuck his 
tail in the air,” as he himself would say, and out of 
wounded self-love has devised a brand-new and quite 
impracticable kind of Commonwealth. Here is another 
reason, then, for Australian Federation, to gather up the 
Colonies into a State which shall be too large to be the 
sport of any man’s pride or caprice. 


Mr. Seddon’s Position 


In no British community have economic experiments 
been more boldly conducted than by Mr. Seddon in New 
Zealand. The powers of Government have been turned to 
account to regularise the relations of Capital and Labour, 
and the credit of the State has been fully employed to 
assist the manual labourer to climb to an assured com- 
petency. For the permanent results of these experiments 
we must wait awhile. But one result, which in any other 
community would have been reached much earlier, at last 
is, after a Premiership of seven years, beginning to show 
itself in the increasing difficulty Mr. Seddon experiences 
in keeping his party together. Ona recent no-confidence 
motion the Government majority fell to six, and still later 
at a bye-election in Wellington the Government candidate 
was badly defeated, although strenuously supported by 
Mr. Seddon himself. And there are other signs that New 
Zealand is wearying or taking alarm at what one of the 
Opposition calls an ‘‘ orgie of experimental legislation.” 
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THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR—THE 
GREEK SLAVE 


PERSONALITIES are no doubt things to be avoided, but 
here is ‘‘ His Excellency the Governor” come to Court. 
How can one conceal the private emotion with which one 
eyes him, and how review his appearance in Sloane 
Square? As Mr. Hare used to say in ‘‘ The Hobby Horse,” 
‘*T knew his father.” 

I suppose we are all more or less prepared against that 
dread day when all secrets shall be revealed, with the name 
of our favourite actress. The patriot will vote for Miss 
Ellen Terry. Others, more cosmopolitan, may hesitate 
between Mesdames Duse and Sarah. No inconsiderable 
quota throws up its bonnets for Miss Ada Rehan. Others, 
severe in their private life, are all for Mrs. Kendal. A 
bishop, writing under cover—but this choice is not to be 
revealed. One’s own favourite actress was found very 
early in life. It was at school theatricals. Toavery small 
boy, not yet at school and not in Eton jackets, it seemed 
that no comédienne that ever smirked could rival the grace 
of the older boy who was the leading lady. It was im- 
possible to believe that here was not an authentic maid. 
Years—a score and three—passed by, and still the image 
as of a great actress was nothing blurred by subsequent 
impressions. Then at Bulawayo, of all places, a gorgeous 
person in an aiguillette sought me out. It was my actress 
of other days. Only his voice was recognisable, and that 
had changed. But he was at Bulawayo as Military Secre- 
tary to the Governor of , and his name is now on the 
play-bills at the Court Theatre. How, after all this, is one 
to be fair to ‘‘ His Excellency the Governor ” ? 

Well, happily, there is not a moment of doubt about 
Captain Marshall’s play. It is pleasant, but not surprising, 
that the soundest of the younger critics should find that, 
episode for episode, measurement even by the standard of 
Mr. Gilbert would not be to Captain Marshall's dis- 
advantage. Whatever wit and invention can do, all 
that this ‘‘ New Writer” has done. His central idea is 
capital. The scene, as novel as the author’s invention, is 
laid in the Amandaland Islands. The aloe, blossoming but 
once in a hundred years, brings forth its rare leaflet to 
some purpose: everyone within reach of its influence 
must fall violently in love. The Governor, his Secretary, 
and his A.D.C. are all inoculated, and when the heart is 
ready to let, as Mr. Meredith in ‘‘ Richard Feverel” most 
memorably reminds us, it usually finds a tenant. Enter 
at this point the Right Hon. Henry Carlton, of the Colonial 
Office, with his eye-glass and his daughter Ethel, at whose 
feet His Excellency and his merry men are laid forthwith. 
They play the game according to their several characters. 
The Governor treats her to ‘‘a very pretty manner of polite- 
ness,” and lets the Colonial Secretary, her father, ‘‘ rip.” 
The A.D.C., in whose suit Captain Marshall is not un- 
naturally interested, has an adorable game of corre- 
spondence, which supplies the best of the whole evening's 
ample humours, and is justified of its ingenuity. The 
Private Secretary, a gloomy person, a misogynist, imi- 
tates the nightingale for Miss Carlton’s delight, and no 
tame abstract may convey the spirit in which these 
episodes are conceived. The Colonial Secretary himself, 
like the others aforesaid, and the butler and the sentry as 
well, must now pass under the yoke. Miss Stella de Gex, 
probably by this time the second Mrs. Carlton, arrives 
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in the island with her music-hall troupe. She calls herself 
His Excellency’s cousin; she insists on inhabiting his 
residence, and does her kinsman’s honours for him. It is 
with a fearful pleasure that we survey her rule. But, 
indeed, there is no end to the author’s absurdities nor to 
our pleasure in them. The incident of the native rising is 
pleasant satire. These and like quips of Captain Marshall's 
are not caviare to the general, which revels in them. But 
I am sure that no one will laugh louder than Sir Walter 
Hely Hutchinson, unless Mr. Chamberlain—a_ brother 
playwright of Captain Marshall, if report does not flatter 
him—should visit the Court Theatre. Just at the very first, 
to be sure, the piece needed tightening. The author has 
still a good deal to learn about the stage ; his theatrical 
sense is less conspicuous than his fun; and even of the fun, 
Dear Captain Marshall, I should omit a few dubious jests. 
But if the play needed shaking up, so did the players. Miss 
Vanbrugh is capital as Stella de Gex. Mr. Boucicault has 
never done anything so good as his Private Secretary; and 
Mr. Chudleigh has now happily tightened the reins. Mr. 
Allan Aynesworth probably knows his part by this time, 
and the whole company has lost the lack it showed at the 
outset of ‘‘ snap” and precision. 

The music of ‘‘ The Greek Slave” at Daly’s Theatre 
may be very good. Idonot know. As an outsider, I should 
say that it was too operatic, too good, and yet not good 
enough for the occasion. But it is not the sort of music 
which people go to the Gaiety—and Daly’s is the Gaiety— 
to listen to. Here are not the jocund melodies of ‘‘ The 
Geisha”—nor the merriment. Of the story and the lyrics 
I remember scarcely anything. A song of Miss Letty 
Lind’s, with the chorus ‘‘ brek-ek-ek-ex,” is remembered. 
But then ‘‘ The Frogs” of Aristophanes has its place in 
the mind of one who was furiously driven through its 
choruses in early life, and has had to write out long pas- 
sages with his right hand. This is not an interesting 
statement, save, perhaps, to Dr. Baxter, now waging war 
upon the schoolmasters of England. It is merely insertéd 
in the hope that Messrs. Spottiswoode, or that one of their 
printers who ‘‘ sets” me ‘‘ up,” may read and understand 
and forgive. That ‘‘The Greek Slave” was a trifle dull 
on the first night by no means proves that it will not be 
excellent later. Mr. George Edwardes and his advisers 
improve these entertainments out of recognition. Mean- 
while, the setting is pretty ; andthere are Miss Letty Lind, 
a delightful dancer, and Miss Marie Tempest, an authentic 
artist. The humours of the piece fall to Mr. Coffin—with 
a bare neck and legs. ‘I am not happy, like you are ”— 
this was Mr. Coffin’s most impressive utterance. 

Y. B. 


AN APPRECIATION OF FAURE 


Tue incidental music to be played during the performance 
of ‘‘ Pelleas et Melisande” has been expressly composed 
by M. Gabriel Fauré. No composer is more admirably 
fitted for the task. M. Fauré has journeyed far into the 
mysticism of the land of poetry, and has arrived at the 
refinement of cultivation from which no traveller returns ; 
for the understanding of the beautiful is an experience 
gained, from which you can never go back to forget it, 
and to return to the commonplace is impossible. M. 
Fauré, then, in his extraordinary appreciation of poetic 
ideas, must assuredly be delighted to compose for an 
author whose cultivation in his particular branch of art is 
equally advanced. 
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To many of those who do not happen to enjoy the 
work of this gifted composer his effects may appear too 


cherchés. That this is not the case is apparent to anyone 
who has ever met him; for a simpler, less affected 
personality is inconceivable. However complex and 
contradictory his musical ideas may sound, one realises 
that he writes in the only way natural to him. With no 
intention of defying the public and imposing upon them 
his own views, he has written to please himself and a few 
lovers of music. 

A few years ago at a luncheon party two ultra- 
enthusiastic disciples of this master were discoursing upon 
the newly discovered relations between colour and music. 
“For instance,” explained a décadent, ‘‘ your music, 
M. Fauré, is undoubtedly blue and green, like a glorious 
old enamel.” ‘‘ Really,” answered the composer, very 
humbly and simply. ‘‘Perhaps—I confess I had never 
thought of it in that way, and find the idea difficult to 
grasp.” 

Gabriel Fauré is an example of the definition of the 
difference between talent and genius: that talent is in the 
man’s power, whereas the man is in the power of genius. 
Fauré writes as he does because he cannot help it ; his life 
and interests have been one constant sacrifice to his genius. 
A la fin, he has, like the celebrated author whose work 
he is now to accompany, founded a school: can any man 
hope to do more ? L. D. 


COVENT GARDEN AND ITS CRITICS 


Tue “Ring” has proved a trifle too much for Covent 
Garden at present. Considered artistically, that is the 
most obvious moral of the performances which have been 
given so far, and in a sense there is nothing more to be 
said. It is deplorable enough if you like that the only 
opera-house which London boasts should be equipped so 
lamentably ill. But the fact remains and is not to be 
overcome by any amount of hysterical rhetoric. Some of 
the criticism, indeed, which the affair has called forth has 
been supremely ridiculous. Windy talk of Covent Garden 
waking up one fine day and finding itself superseded is, of 
course, the merest rubbish, which only betrays the igno- 
rance of those who write it. People who publish such non- 
sense merely prove that they are not, in Matthew Arnold's 
phrase, at the centre of their subject. Deplore the fact or 
not as we may, Covent Garden is the only opera-house we 
are likely to have in London for a very considerable time 
to come, and wild talk about disestablishing an enterprise, 
which at least has accomplished the feat of paying its way, 
merely because it has failed to provide perfect performances 
of the most trying works in existence is simply foolish. 

To an extent indeed even during these much-abused 
‘Ring ” performances, the Bow Street management, con- 
sidering the absurdly inadequate resources of the theatre, 
have contrived to do wonders. And if the defects com- 
plained of had been limited to those arising from this 
particular cause, no reasonable critic would have said 
much on the subject. But this of course was not the 
case. Blunders and deficiencies there were of other sorts, 
due to other causes altogether, for which those concerned 
have been quite properly trounced. There is no need to 
retell a sorry story in these columns. Suffice it that per- 
formances which began hopefully enough with ‘ Rhein- 
gold” and ‘Die Walkiire” dropped to a different level 
altogether in « Siegfried,” and, regarding certain features 
at all events, sunk even lower in ‘‘ Gétterdimmerung.” 
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Concerning the cuts in “‘ Siegfried” enough and to spare 
has been written already. It was a deplorable error of 
judgment on the part of two of the most conscientious 
artists in existence, and, since the mistake is not apparently 
to be repeated, need not now be discussed any further. In 
a way, indeed, the thing was not so regrettable, since it 
served to elicit such a healthy outburst of indignation. 
Here, if you like, was an illuminating comment on the 
progress which has been effected in these matters among 
London amateurs during the last few years. And it is 
looking at the matter in this light that best reveals the 
absurdity of some of the criticism which has been levelled 
at Covent Garden over the business. Covent Garden, in 
a word, has progressed so far that it must now be con- 
signed to unutterable perdition for cutting a few pages of 
‘* Siegfried” and not mounting the rest of the work in 
irreproachable fashion! So far have we come since opera- 
goers trooped out by the score, in 1892, from the produc- 
tion of works which ten years earlier most of them declined 
to go to at all. This is, in truth, the most noteworthy 
feature of the present situation—not the limitations of the 
performances we have had, but the enthusiasm of the 
audiences by which they have been witnessed. Perfect 
performances there will be little difficulty in obtaining 
when the public can be relied upon to perform their part 
of the contract. Whether that time has yet arrived, for all 
the enthusiasm which the present revival has elicited, 
remains yet to be proved. And that is why it is so injudi- 
cious, to say the least, to pour such unlimited scorn upon 
the efforts of an enterprise which, on the prosaic but all- 
important financial side, has at any rate been managed 
supremely well. The thing is regrettable enough ; but the 
fact remains that, in the present condition of opera in this 
country, the man who gives passable performances which 
pay their way is a greater benefactor of his species than 
the impresario who brings forward ideal representations 
on an unremunerative basis. When we get that subsidised 
opera-house which Mr. Fuller Maitland asks for, it will 
be another matter. But that is looking a very long way 
ahead. H. A. S. 


A GUILDHALL BANQUET 


At last they have come. The Academy gave us a roomful 
three winters ago, the National Gallery showed work 
that any enterprising dealer might better (if we except the 
Claudes), and there was Mr. Van Wisselingh. But to- 
day there is Knightsbridge and the Wallace collecticn and 
the Guildhall. We can at length see something of French 
pictures without journeying to the Louvre or Luxembourg. 
Mr. George Moore’s occupation is not only gone, but the 
man is likely to be found out into the bargain, and rest 
content with the fame of the banned novelist. 

In the Guildhall array as elsewhere there are many 
gaps. La Sueur and de Champagne would have afforded’ 
an additional break, and among the post-revolutionaries we 
miss David, Ingrés, Delacroix, Robert, Géricault, Lessore 
—a host of familiars. 

The brothers Le Nain are represented by some beau- 
tiful work. After their tender simplicity comes artifice, 
the three degrees, Watteau, Lancret, and Fragonard ; 
artifice united with great gifts, but divorced, most utterly 
divorced, from Life. The Watteau convention is illustrated 
by some fine pieces. Design and the loveliest of colour, 
the most charming conceits, combine in these compositions. 
Never was all the world so much a stage, its men and. 
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women so heartily players in comic opera, as during this 
Louis-Quinze period. Compared with these masters, 
Boucher is hard in tone, empty as a Restoration dramatist. 
The Revolution puts an end to all such courtly confections. 
A Napoleonic apotheosis intercepts fresh impulses, and then 
the Moderns arrive. 

Many of the Moderns are at the Guildhall. Géréme, 
the academic and scholarly, and Meissonier, and Detaille, 
equally exacting, are in places of honour—popular pictures 
these, so solidly painted as to leave the critic without 
employ. The public can feel their way alone here. 
Barbizon is well hung. Corot’s ‘‘ Le Lac”—such beauty 
of pattern, silken shimmer of light and colour—will draw 
us again and yet again. Nature, new sprung, faced 
France in those years; the work begun by Claude was to 
be followed, followed to the end of Impressionism—to 
Monet. Diaz is sombre; a Spaniard painting in France ; 
but what depths, what colouring! And here is a sea of 
Courbet, psychological as well as paint; and Troyon’s 
sheep and the peace of Daubigny. And, further, the 
heroes of ‘*L’CEuvre,” Degas and Renoir, Monet and 
Pissarro, struggling with the light that never was before 
on canvas—what drawing in that Degas! A solid Millet 
and a couple of Harpignies clinch the circle. 

Bonnat, the realist-in-chief, is not here, but Beraud's 
Communists of La Salle Graffard are equally unflinching. 
What heads and what bodies—what observation and 
knowledge! Dagnan-Bouveret follows with ‘‘ Bretonnes 
au Pardon.” Itis not the same aloof rendering by any 
means, only immensely clever, while Beraud’s canvas is 
full of genius. Jules Breton is a poet, he has painted 
‘‘The First Communion” completely, omitting no fra- 
grance of youth, none of the significance of all that white 
veiling and virgin body set amid blossoming trees. 
Bastien-Lepage, too, has felt these things. The child 
Marie Bashkirtseff is coloured like one of Millais’s own, 
with its flower-like flesh and large eyes. A word on the 
movement, the rare brushwork and colour of Roybet’s 
‘‘La Sarabande.” Frans Hals is at the back of it, but the 
pupil is worthy of the master. And, by-the-bye, I never 
realised how good were Peter Graham's ‘‘ Highland 
Cattle” till 1 saw the same by Rosa Bonheur. 

The modern portraitists make a poor show, always 
excepting Carolus Duran’s ‘‘ Poet.” The old are good in 
their own elaborate way, especially Mignard with his 
‘** Louis Quatorze ” and ‘‘ Nattier the Magnificent.” 

Bisson, Bouguereau, and Perrault supply the usual 
high-class confectionery, and Tissot—the old Tissot—has 
a piece quite Anglo-Saxon in treatment and feeling. There 
are gaps at the Guildhall, but, broadly speaking, the show 
is very representative. 


TRAVELLING, PAST AND PRESENT 


PossiBLy readers of English periodical literature may have 
become a trifle weary of the amount of retrospect and 
comparison of old times with new with which they were 
regaled during the year of Diamond Jubilee. The mag- 
nitude and multitude of changes which have come upon 
our country and our habits during the present reign may 
appear to have received already their full share of analysis 
and exposition. There remains, however, one writer who 
flourished under William IV. whe has escaped the atten- 
tion he deserves as a vivid and faithful portrayer of certain 
aspects of England which can never be restored ; a writer, 
moreover, whom the painstaking editors of the ‘‘ Dictionary 
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of National Biography” pass over in unmerited silence, 
Charles James Apperley, better known under the pseudonym 
of ‘‘ Nimrod,” was born of Welsh parents in 1777, and, 
after imbibing at Rugby a strong taste for classical 
literature, which he never lost, devoted himself to fox- 
hunting, which, as Lord Ribblesdale has lately explained 
in his admirable book on the ‘‘Queen’s Hounds,” was 
just emerging from ignoble obscurity under the encourage- 
ment of ‘‘ Farmer George.” It so happened that Apperley 
settled at Bilton Hall, near Rugby, once the property and 
home of Addison, and apparently caught some of the 
essayist’s spirit, inasmuch as when the expenses of hunt- 
ing had made serious inroads on his capital, he took to his 
pen and adopted the now familiar, but then untried, voca- 
tion of sporting contributor. The result was a succession 
of letters, articles and volumes, extending over a long 
series of years, describing scenes, characters, and system 
in the world of sport. No hand of equal ability had ever 
been laid to such a task ; so it came to pass that Nimrod’s 
letters were looked for by masters of hounds and hunting 
men with mingled trepidation and pride. Fox-hunting, 
for the first time since Peter Beckford’s day, had found its 
vates sacer. 

Too many withers, however, were wrung by this for- 
midable critic to allow him immunity from retaliatory 
quizzing. Perhaps there was as much truth as caricature 
in Surtees’s inimitable sketch of Pomponius Ego and his 
visit to Mr. Jorrocks’s hounds, however difficult it may be 
for us to realise, in these days when sporting quill-drivers 
do greatly abound, the state of mind into which Jorrocks 
was thrown by the acceptance of his invitation. (‘Oh 
Pigg ! hambition is a frightful, a dreadful thing.”) 

After all, the essentials of fox-hunting remain the same 
now as when William IV. was king. The science of con- 
dition in horse and hound has made no advance in the 
interval, nor have the principles of riding to hounds under- 
gone any change. What brings out most clearly the contrast 
between past and present England is the account Nimrod 
has left of travelling when mail-coaches had touched their 
meridian. In 1835, when he wrote his paper on ‘The 
Road” for the Quarterly Review, a few sanguine people 
entertained views about what might be accomplished by 
steam. Two years later, Charles Greville travelled down 
to Birmingham by coach, in order to take a trip on the 
railway between that town and Liverpool. 


Nothing can be more comfortable than the vehicle in 
which I was put, a sort of chariot with two places. ... The 
first sensation is a slight degree of nervousness and a feeling 
of being run away with, but a sense of security soon super- 
venes, and the velocity is delightful. 


’ 


The average “ velocity” was limited to twenty miles 
an hour. Still, when Nimrod was writing, the limita- 
tions on speed in locomotion were practically commensu- 
rate with the powers of a horse, and it is good to 
read a description of the system by a contemporary ex- 
pert :— 


Even at the present wonder-working period, few greater 
improvements have been made in any of the useful arts than 
in those applied to the system of travelling by land. . . . The 
fairy-petted princes of the “Arabian Nights” were scarcely 
transported from place to place with more facility or despatch 
than Englishmen are at the present moment. . . . Lord Lon- 
donderry’s speaking in the Hcuse of Peers one night and being 
at his own house in Durham the next (250 miles off) is aston- 
ishing, and was a performance that no other country under 
the sun could accomplish. 
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To illustrate the development of the coaching system 
which had taken place in 1835, Nimrod supplies several 
examples to amaze his readers. If they do not amaze, at 
least they amuse us at this day. ‘‘To go from London to 
York, 200 miles,” he says, ‘‘used to take six days; it 
now occupies twenty hours!” The Great Northern Rail- 
way asks for no more than 3 hours 45 minutes. The 
journey from London to Exeter, 175 miles, took a fortnight 
in 1755, seventeen hours in 1835, and 3 hours 53 minutes 
in 1897. In 1742 the stage coach from London to Oxford 
occupied nearly two days to perform what was accom- 
plished in Nimrod’s day in less than six hours, and in our 
own requires not more than 1 hour 18 minutes. Twenty- 
five coaches ran between London and Brighton in 1835, of 
which the fastest was the Vivid, taking 5 hours 15 minutes ; 
1 hour 20 minutes is the present book time. 

The journey from Edinburgh to London, 400 miles, 
which formerly occupied twelve to sixteen days, was run 
in 1835 in forty hours—a wonderful performance, certainly, 
being at the rate of ten miles an hour, including stoppages. 
The “Flying Scotsman” does it now in seven hours 
twenty-five minutes. Nimrod considered that the great 
acceleration of coaches in his day had tended to the 
diminution of accidents. He cites the case of the Wor- 
cester mail, once one of the slowest on the road and the 
oftenest capsized. She had been made a fast coach, and 
had come to be reckoned one of the safest in England. A 
similar result has marked the greatly increased speed of 
trains within the last twenty years. It has been calculated 
that twenty-five persons per million of population are 
annually run over and killed in the streets of London, 
whereas railway companies are responsible only for the 
death of one in every two hundred millions of their pas- 


sengers. Who shall declare, however, that our grand-- 


children may not smile at our complacency, and reckon 
us no more than slow coaches ? 
HERBERT MAXWELL, 


POWERS OF AIR 


DEATH, with viewless nets, a snare 
Spreads in air, to catch my breath: 

Every time I laugh or sing, 

Through his web a breath breaks wing. 

Then, where that shows torn, he takes 

Other web and mends and makes ; 

Till at last the time he spends 

Bringeth fast his broken ends ! 


Love his viewless dart, despair, 
Shoots in air to pierce my heart : 

Every once that in my side 

Beats my heart a dart goes wide. 

Still with venom he anoints, 

Each afresh, a hundred points : 

Still with art pursues his feat 

To kill my heart upon its beat ! 


Breath and heart, at come and go, 
Still combine to beat the foe. 
Yet not long can breath be held, 
Yet not long can heart be whole : 
Death and Love will reach their goal, 
Heart and breath surrender quelled : 
Then they must to freedom fare— 
Heart to dust, and breath to air! 


LAURENCE HoUSMAN. 
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BEES AND CHINESE IN BRITISH 


COLUMBIA 


Agassiz, B. C. June 1. 

I HAVE cropped my farm. The white clover is far over my boots 
and perfumes the air, and only a shabby native bee or wasp or 
two dip into these countless nectar pockets—though on the “ yon” 
side the river tons of honey are being culled by emigrant bees 
from Liguria. Well, if it may be, I will have a row of hives—all 
very modern—“ Ford-Wells” hives from Welwyn, perhaps, or 
from Chilliwack more probably, and then three of the five senses 
will be satisfied—taste, smell, and sight ; shall I add hearing ? 

We are terribly still) When we are in the woods or on the 
cleared farms, we want the hum of countless bees. They can hum 
for six or eight months every year I am sure. We want—but here 
I must speak with caution—singing birds that will only eat such 
things as are pernicious. I remember quite well the vagrant 
sparrow being shipped to Canada and the States, and I remember 
the protests in the /%e/d newspaper that Colonel Ruzsell, of 
Stubbers, Essex, issued against the emigration of such pests. 
These protests were issued after most careful investigation of the 
character of the bird that has now overspread this continent as far as 
the Rockies, and has filled the mind of the United States and 
Canadian farmers with all his present bitterness against English 
birds. But it is not fair. Did not I learn that the yellowhammer 
and the goldfinch ate thistle seed and migrated when the tidy 
English fields provided no more thistles going to seed; and 
hav’n’t I seen that Mavis that Chaucer loved to hear just quietly 
cracking snails on a big stone for breakfast; and has not Mr. 
Doish written a charming bulletin about song birds or “birds and 
agriculture”? But this is rank heresy to the British Columbia 
Agricultural Society, and so I suppose Paris green and spraying, 
which means death to bees and danger to other living things, will 
be preferred to the dear old thrush, the linnet, the lark, and the 
goldfinch. The nightingale and cuckoo we may never hear in 
British Columbia, but there is no reason why early morning songs 
from these grand woods should not make the world a joy. 

You see my pen runs away. There is a very mixed idea about 
English birds. Mrs. McNab (Miss Fraser) is right ; certain un- 
educated Canadians and Americans hate English people and 
English birds, and English generally. A nice little chat was spoilt 
the other day by Mr. Sharpe at the Government Farm telling me 
that those who wanted English birds had better go back to their 
own country to hear them. All the while the clover under the 
fruit trees was poisoned with Paris green. 

I think more and more of the Chinese as hewers of wood, &c. 
They do what no white man will do, and they get a living while 
they do it, and leave the land tilled and ready for the settler. No 
—I] will not abuse the Chinese man or the English bird, only I 
will find out where he is wanted. There is a real plague of green 
caterpillars on the fruit trees and on the birch trees this year; it 
is impossible to walk in the woods now, and the fruit trees are 
spoilt for this year. Oats, potatoes, hay, and a little wheat, and 
oceans of clover grow on the farms, and as to the fruit, well I told 
you of that before—all we want is cheap freight and much people. 

I will tell you a lot of news about mines soon—quite anew 
thing for me to tell about, but I always said I would only say what 
I saw. ANDREW HAMILTON. 
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IN PASSING 


ROTTINGDEAN is a forsaken little Sussex viilage nestling be- 
neath the Downs at the edge of the sea, but for all its obscurity it 
has had an extraordinary knack of attracting famous men. Atthe 
school there the Duke of Wellington, Cardinal Manning, the first 
Lord Lytton, the novelist, and Genera! Boulanger were educated ; 
and at this moment Sir Edward Burne Jones and his nephew, Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, have made permanent country homes in the 
village. Moreover, has not Rottingdean a fine smuggling record, 
and is it not one of those places which jumped straight from the 
oil-lamps of the past to the electricity of the present without being 
contaminated by the intermediate gas stage ? 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s house at Rottingdean is “The Elms” 
by name, and it really is guarded by elms and wonderful ilex trees. 
Within its walls great deeds are now being done in the literary 
way—deeds for which the Poet of the Empire keeps himself in 
excellent training. A three hours’ ride in the morning and a walk 
of from five to six miles later on in the day—what other man of 
letters can equal that record? 





AN AUSTRALIAN 
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the official eye is fixed as a site for the new War Office. A War 
Office you can place almost anywhere in the neighbourhood of 
Downing Street and St. Stephen’s with equal convenience ; but 
nowhere else in London will you find a spot better fitted for an 
Opera House and Public Garden worthy of the metropolis, Right 
in the heart of hotel and clubland, and at the meeting place of 
business and social London, what a unique finish such a Public 
Garden and Opera House would give to an almost incomparably 
fine Trafalgar Square ! 


Canon Benham is a perfect repository of good stories about 
the clergy. He tells one which has not, we think, seen the light 
before. When he was examining chaplain to Archbishop Tait, ke 
came up to London on a summons from Lambeth. Getting into 
a cab, he told the driver to go to Lambeth Palace. He was look. 
ing over papers, and did not observe the direction taken by Jehu 
until the cab drew up at a brilliantly lighted place which was cer. 
tainly not his destination. In reply to remonstrance, cabby 
observed, “ I thought you said the ’Lhambra Palace, gov’nor.” He 
had driven the Archbishop’s chaplain to the Alhambra ! 


The Golf Champion- 
ships for the present year 
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The boy” is of course—well, who is the chief enemy of 
Australian Federation? And “the engineer” is “ Toby” Barton. 
This week’s events, and especially Mr. Reid’s telegrams to the 
Premiers, give fresh point to this forecast of the resistlessness of 
the Federation engine. 


All success to the petition now being widely signed begging 
the London County Council to do for the richest capital in 
the world what is done for even second-rate towns on the Con- 
tinent in the way of municipal encouragement of the highest class 
of operatic music. We want, as the petition says, a systematic 
representation of the best class of opera, that it may become part 
of the life of the people, and an annual grant of no excessive 
amount from the Council would secure it and a permanent Opera 
House in London. No doubt there is a crop of difficulties in the 
way, but they can be overcome if the will is there. Is it? Given 
the means to provide such a permanent Opera House in London, 
where should it be located? Mud Salad Market is no place for it, 
and Covent Garden must, in the course of things, soon disappear. 
There is one ideal spot—the plot of land in Whitehall upon which 





are somewhat curious from 
the point of view of nation- 
ality. The lady champion, 
Miss Lena Thomson, is of 
English birth, but Scots by 
parentage and golf-training, 
Lieutenant Tait, the ama- 
teur champion, is of Scots 
parents, Scots birth, Scots 
training in the game, but 
he was partly educated in 
Yorkshire. The champion 
of all comers, Harry Vardon, 
is of French parentage, and 
was born and bred in Jersey. 
These facts illustrate how 
happily difficult it is becom- 
ing to ascribe to any native 
of these islands a more 
limited nationality than— 
British, We would say 
English if we dared ; and 
‘also, if we did not fear to 
draw upon us an excited 
correspondence, we would 
opine from the results of the 
competitions that the Eng- 
lish golfer goes best for 
the “ pot,” and the Scot for 
an opponent—English by 
preference. That, at least, seems the obvious deduction ; but the 
obvious offers but a poor footing in an argument involving things 
Scottish. 





From the ©“ Sydney Bulletin.” 


There is, as all the world knows, a dire sand-bunker on the 
famous St. Andrews links called Hell. In sympathy perhaps with 
a milder Scottish theology, this place of punishment for erring 
golfers has in recent years undergone a gradual amelioration. 
But imagine two elderly women in the Fife train overhearing the 
following from the lips of a clergyman reciting the incidents of his 
golfing holiday to a friend :—“ I have been going the wrong road 
lately and getting into Hell, but the place is not what it was. I 
was in twice in one week and found no difficulty in getting out. 
The first time I was lying very bad, but I forced it with an iron. 
The second time I might just have been in an ordinary bunker.’ 
(Bunker in Scotland is the name of a fixed-in box for holding the 
houschold coal). “I think it is a pity that Hell is so much ne 
glected ; it used to be a grand punishment. In my young days a 
man in Hell just stayed there and swore; now he comes out 
laughing at it. The Old Man should see to it.” The Old Man 
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intended was probably Tom Morris, but the one woman said to 
the other : “ Who in the world can that minister man be?” ‘ Ob,” 
answered the second wife, “he'll be a Catholic priest, I’m think- 
ing.” ‘Ay weel, there’s a chance for our John yet, for where a 
body like that can get out, John will scrape through.” 


Apropos the allusion in last week’s OUTLOOK to the “minstrel’s 
malison,” which occurs in * Marmion,” on the Vandals who de- 
molished the ** Mercat Cross” of Edinburgh in 1756, it is interest- 
ing to notice that the demolition of the fine old Gothic structure 
was a favourite grievance of Scott’s, although he never appears to 
have done anything, as Mr. Gladstone did, to remedy the matter. 
Lockhart, describing the scene which he and Sir Walter witnessed, 
along with the exiled Prince Gustavus Vasa, from a window over 
Constable’s shop, when George IV. was proclaimed, says, “ The 
weather was fine, the sun shone bright ; and the antique tabards 
of the heralds, the trumpet notes of ‘God save the King, and the 
hearty cheerings of the immense uncovered multitude that filled 
the noble old street, produced altogether a scene of great splen- 
dour.” Scott, however, in explaining the details of the ceremony 
to the Prince, bewailed “the barbarity of the Auld Reekie bailies, 
who had removed the beautiful Gothic Cross itself, for the sake of 
widening the thoroughfare.” 


Alas andalacka day! Truly the ancient House of Faa, the 
Gypsy Royal House, has fallen on evil times. It is significant of 
the fallen fortunes of the House and of the race that a brother of 
the monarch who was crowned at Kirk Yetholm the other day 
should have been haled on Monday last before the bailies of 
Kelso. And that, too, on the sordid and most unromantic charge 
of having stolen “the upper leathers of three clogs from the shop 
of John Murray, clogger, Kelso.” How are the mighty fallen ! 
There was a Faa whom a King of Scotland thought it in no wise 
derogatory to his royal dignity to treat almost as an equal, and 
there was that gallant Faa, referred to in last week’s OUTLOOK, for 
whose sake Lady Cassilis left her lord, and there were in times 
past many other Faas more or less famous. Few, if any, were 
honest, but they were rogues on a big scale, and were duly hanged 
like many other “ pretty men” of their time. No one would have 
dreamt of insulting them with a sentence of “thirty days’ 
imprisonment ”—the doom, on Monday, of their decadent descen- 
dant, Prince Robert. 


A statue to Kingsley in Kingsley’s country is the latest memorial 
suggestion. It emanates from Bideford, the town which Charles 
Kingsley loved so well, and which is only a few miles from Clovelly, 
where the author of “ Westward Ho!” lived and worked for so 
many years, and where his daughter, “ Lucas Malet,” also lived up 
to the time of the death of her husband, the Rev. W. Harrison. 
It is doubtful if such honour would be pleasing to Canon Kingsley 
either in Devonshire cr in Hampshire, the county of his birth. 
In any case, surely his novels of Devonshire are a better memorial 
than any statue in marble ! 


It is, however, curious that Devonshire people are very unmind- 
ful of the memories of their great predecessors. What county 
has given birth to, or been closely associated with, so many makers 
of history and leaders of thought and art—Sir Francis Drake, 
john Hawkins, Raleigh, William Hawkins, the pioneer of South- 
Sea adventure, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, Sir Richard Grenville, of 
immortal Revenge fame, Sir Joshua Reynolds, James Northcote, 
&.A., Lord Exmouth, “ Peter Pindar,” Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
Sir C. L. Eastlake, P.R.A., Archbishop Langdon, the Duke of 
Marlborough, the Phillpotts, the Byngs, the Courtenays, and a 
host of others? Drake is commemorated at Tavistock, and at 
Plymouth by the Armada memorial. Where shall we look for 
memorials of any of the other great Devonshire worthies? In 
these days memorials are in the air, and most men are inclined to 
echo Cardinal Vaughan’s response to the suggestion that Chaucer's 
50cth anniversary should be celebrated—“ Tired to death with 
anniversaries (and memorials), my expression of opinion is—Spare 
us!” But has Devonshire as a county done its duty towards its 
great sons and adopted children ? 
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Speaking of the Drake memorial at Plymouth reca‘ls an 
amusing incident. Some time back a Spanish Admiral was visit- 
ing Plymouth, and was being escorted round the sights of the 
place by the Mayor and other dignitaries. The statues and 
sights of the Hoe were all duly expatiated upon—with one ex- 
ception. ‘And whatis that statue?” queried the Spanish Admiral, 
pointing to the Drake monument. “Oh, that is nothing,” replied 
the embarrassed Mayor—“ nothing ofany account.” “ Indeed ; may 
I see it?” persisted the visitor, and marched away to it. He 
gazed interestedly at the statue and the inscription. “Ah,” te 
said, gazing full at the Mayor, “so you raise statues to your pirates, 
do you?” The Mayor was mute. 


Tourist (in Phoenix Park, Dublin): “Are you driving me to a 
funeral, Pat?” 

Pat: “No, I’m not, sorr; and I’m not driving ye to a foire 
nayther.” 


The Argonaut of San Francisco tells a good tale of the late 
Benjamin H. Brewster, President Arthur’s Attorney-General. His 
face was terribly disfigured with scars, and when engaged in a case 
as attorney for the Pennsylvania Railroad, the opposing counsel 
made a brutal attack on him. “The dealings of the railroad,” he 
said, “are as tortuous and twisted as the features of the man who 
represents it.” Mr. Brewster held his peace {till his turn came. 
Then he said : “ For the first time in my life the personal defect 
from which I suffer has been the subject of public remark. I will 
tell you how I came by it. When I was five years of age, I was 
one day playing with a younger sister when she fell into an open 
grate where a fire was burning. I sprang to her assistance, 
dragged her from danger, andgin doing”so I fell myself, with my 
face upon the burning coals. When I was picked up, my face was 
as black”—and his finger transfixed his antagonist—“as that 
man’s heart.” 


At last the Americans have made good their threats, and suc- 
ceeded in introducing a really effective novelty into the conduct of 
modern warfare. While we had expected news of an aerial torpedo, 
or something “submarine” at the very least, the Washington 
correspondent of the Daily Telegraph cables: “A unique Bill 
introduced into the Senate provides for the appointment of two 
matrons for each regiment of volunteers. Their duties, as pre- 
scribed by the Bill, are to ‘mend, darn, and wash the clothing of 
the soldiers.’ It is further provided that matrons must be ‘ between 
thirty-five and fifty-five years of age, and possess a good moral 
character”” The usual Spanish note of protest to the Powers is 
hourly expected. 


While we talk of reforms the American puts them into practice. 
In the State of Maryland they have just taken the sensible step of 
doing away with kissing the Bible, and of practically abolishing 
the oath. Instead there will be a simple declaration, accompanied 
with uplifted hand, and the words, “In the presence of Almighty 
God I do solemnly promise or declare.” This is better than the 
phrase “So help me God.” That phrase, as the New York Ovt- 
look reminds us, signifies historically that he who takes the oath 
renounces all hope of help, grace, or pardon from}God if he does 
not speak the truth ; but it has long}since lost its real significance 
in this country as in America. Such:significance as it possesses is 
generally imparted to it by superstition. No one can say that the 
“S’elp-me-God ” of the London police court conduces to respect 
for religious sanction. 


“ The liquor traffic has always been and is to-day the greatest 
foe of all that is true, good, virtuous, and pure, and it is a mean, 
vile, despicable, diabolical, unscrupulous, devilish, damnable busi- 
ness.” This is the temperate statement of a Mr. Tennyson Smith, 
a leading light among advanced temperance advocates, who is 
touring England. He also said, “ Every man who sells drink is a 
child of the Devil.” Yet the question is being discussed in a 
popular weekly paper, “ Why doesn’t the temperance cause pro- 
gress?” 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


THE ADVENT OF MAETERLINCK 


Durinc the last two weeks the ‘‘ Ring” of Wagner has been 
given as a whole in the proper sequence of its four com- 
ponent parts. Ibsen we have known for some years in 
Mr. William Archer’s admirable translations, and now we 
are to see Maeterlinck’s masterpiece, ‘‘ Pelleas and 
Melisande.” The play has been translated, for its repre- 
sentation on Tuesday next at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, by Mr. Mackail, whose ‘‘ Latin Literature” and 
*‘Epigrams from the Greek Anthology” prove him a master 
of English prose ; it is to be acted by Mr. Forbes Robert- 
son, whose scholarly elocution will do justice to the 
rhythm and sonority of Mr. Mackail’s version, and by 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell, whose successes as the Rat Wife 
in ‘‘ Little Eyolf,” and more recently as Lady Macbeth in 
the sleep- walking scene, point her out as the proper ex- 
ponent of Melisande, that waif from the shadowy border- 
land of mystical romance. So far, then, as the acting 
version and the cast are concerned, a sincere attempt has 
been made to place a British audience in a position to 
appreciate Maeterlinck’s masterpiece; and the selection 
of M. Fauré for the incidental music is not less thought- 
ful and happy. Whether we can appreciate Maeterlinck’s 
play on the stage remains to be seen; it depends on our- 
selves, and we did not, at first, take very kindly to 
Wagner or to Ibsen. But we have witnessed their 
ultimate triumph over a considerable section of our 
public, and the mere fact that an author’s fame and works 
cross the frontiers of his own country supplies, perhaps, 
the best rough-and-ready forecast of posterity’s verdict. 
It is the new and living forces of literature which break 
the bonds of language and appeal to alien races. 

But what manner of man is Maeterlinck? To what 
school does he belong? What are his views on Art? It 
is seldom easy to answer these questions of a foreign 
contemporary, but in the case of Maeterlinck we are 
exceptionally fortunate. Thanks to M. Jules Huret’s 
audacious and systematic interviewing, we need only turn 
for a reply to his ‘‘ Enquéte sur l’Evolution Littéraire.” 
M. Maurice Maeterlinck is thirty-three years of age, of 
average height, and squarely built, with regular features 
and a fair complexion ; in short, a typical son of Flanders. 
As so often happens, there is no visible relation between 
his outward appearance and the temperament which seems 
to be revealed in his work. There is nothing mystical or 
sombre about him. Yet, reverting to the practice of 
Webster and others of the late Elizabethans, he has made 
Terror a master-passion in more than one of his plays; 
and he has enveloped the Elizabethan actualities of Terror, 
Love, Anger, Jealousy, in a dreamy haze blown, as it 
were, from the languid regions of Arthurian Romance. 
In his plays Titanic passions loom through a mist, and 
seem at once larger and less violent because of the 
atmosphere in which he conjures up their being. 

Maeterlinck has’steeped himself in Shakespeare, Ford, 
and Webster, and, among poets still or but lately living, 
in Swinburne, Rossetti, and William Morris. He sets a 
high value on the poetry of Edgar Poe, and selects the 
** Fall of the House of Usher ” from out of his prose stories. 
Of living painters he admires most Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones. We gather, then, from his avowed predilections 
that Maeterlinck belongs to the latest generation of the 
Romantic school, and;this also is evident from his work, 
His inspiration comes most fully from English literature ; 
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but in France he is claimed by the schoo! of Symbolists, 
and he does not reject the allegiance. What, then, is 
Symbolism? In connection with the forthcoming play, it 
will be convenient to let its author reply. In order to 
make work that shall last, Maeterlinck holds that a writer 
must disengage himself from the civilisation of his own 
time and address himself to the joys and sorrows 
of humanity, which are eternal. By doing this a 
fuller play is given to the forces of Passion and 
Fate. There is much in the drama staged by the passions 
in our hearts, much in the shock of circumstance against 
the natural longings of mankind, which nobody pretends 
to explain, but which is felt some times by all, and 
more often and more intensely when we divest ourselves 
of conventional habits and traditional beliefs. These are 
the clothes and armour with which we instinctively shelter 
and protect our souls against the unknown. To Maeter- 
linck the unknown is vaster than the known. The whole 
of the unknown, a part of which is called by some the 
supernatural and by others the unknowable, seems to 
him to be a great, though often an unobserved, force, 
influencing the lives of men. If then, he says, I suc- 
ceed in creating human beings, and if I let them 
take their way in my soul as freely and as natur- 
ally as they would take their way in the universe, 
it may be that their actions will flatly contradict the pre- 
sumptive truth—the truth as it seemed to me, and of 
which I thought them the offspring ;,and yet I am sure 
that they are right in their conflict against that provisional 
truth and against me, and that the contradiction is a 
mystical child of a truth still more profound and more 
essential. Beside, and almost against, the intention of 
the poet a symbol of wider truth is born, and that symbol 
is the very flower of his poem’s vitality. 

Stated as a theory this is obscure; but an artist must 
be judged by his work, and not by his theory of art. 
Shakespeare, for all his philosophy, is not considered an 
obscurantist ; yet in Shakespeare how often does not a 
single phrase dropped from the lips of one character seem 
to open a trap through which we sound abysmal deeps! 
And it is so, in a measure, with Maeterlinck. When 
Melisande says, dying, ‘‘I don’t know what I say; I 
don’t know what I know. I don’t know what I mean,” 
the intention of these words overleaps the limit of her 
situation. They are not merely the natural words of a 
woman awaking from a swoon and on the brink of death. 
They are symbolic of the situation of the whole race of 
man passing through a puzzling phase between two states 
of unconsciousness. When, after her death, Arkel sums up 
and concludes the play—‘ Silence is what she must have 
now. Come, come! It is dreadful, but it is not your 
fault. She was such a little creature—so still, so timid, 
so silent! She was a poor mysterious little creature—as 
we all are”—you have a pronouncement on the fate, not 
of Melisande, but of mankind. Maeterlinck’s characters 
follow their longings because it is natural to do so, they 
are blinded by passion to the inevitable, and their eyes are 
opened by passion to the unobserved ; they are baffled by 
Fate, they avenge supposed wrongs ‘‘because it is 
usual”; and in the end all, victims and avengers, can 
give no rational account of their actions. They live, as 
Ruskin has said, ‘‘ that life of custom and accident in 
which we say what we do not mean, do what we have not 
purposed, and attest to what we do not understand.” 
Maeterlinck’s work is more obscure than the daily quota- 
tions from the Stock Exchange, but it may be truer in its 
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relation to life. There is sense in the old adage that 
Truth lives at the bottom of a well: drag her up to the 
daylight and she is no longer Truth. The cut diamond 
is lighter than the uncut, and, to quote Maeterlinck, the 
glittering drop on the finger of the diver in no way re- 
sembles the sea from which it was taken. G. W. 


REVIEWS 


SOME MUTINY EXPERIENCES 


“Daily Life during the Indian Mutiny. 
1857.” By J. W. Sherer, C.S.I. 
schein & Co. 35. 6d. 


THOSE who saved for us our Indian Empire at the time of the 
Mutiny are fast passing away, but their records of what they did 
and endured must ever be deeply fascinating to our younger genera- 
tion ; hence a welcome awaits the present volume which its mere 
literary value would not justify. As the intention of the author, a 
Civil Magistrate and Collector, was “ simply to present what may 
be called a domestic view of that anxious and exciting crisis,” the 
reader must not look for stirring accounts of military achievements. 
But the quieter pictures have a charm of their own. Such is the 
sketch of “ Our Judge” :— 


A tall large-boned man, eccentric in some of his ways, but of an 
exceedingly fine character. He was one of those of whom you felt 
absolutely certain that in no circumstances of life, however trying, 
would any unworthy motive ever even cross his mind. Though 
vivacious and social enough, his life was directed by strict principles 
of what old Izaak Walton called ‘the primitive piety.” In the court, 
where he sat at the daily task, he had had painted on the wall over 
his chair a label with these words: ‘* Thou, God, seest me.” At the 
entry of the town, too, he had got permission to erect pillars by the 
wayside, on which he had had inscribed, in the vernacular, the Ten 
Commandments, and sundry religious precepts. 


Personal Experiences of 
London: Swan Sonnen- 


And as one might expect from such a man, he stuck to his post 
when all the others left, and faced death, as he had faced life, just 
doing his duty. 

Stayers-at-home cannot possibly realise the strain that comes to 
men placed as those men were, when they have to decide whether 
togoor stay. “Stay, and meet the chances of a very hopeless 
future, or go, whilst the road is still open.” Stay, to be killed and 
be called a fool, or go, and be called a coward. 

_ That it was a mutiny of troops, and not a revolt of the people, 
is made very clear :— 


Every eyewitness is bound to testify how far the occurrences struck 
him as a Revolt, because this certainly affects the serious question of 
how the country was governed. . . . Now, in Futtehpore, what had 
been witnessed was a claim on the part of the Mahomedans to resume 
an authority which they considered the English no longer able to 
wield, the cause of this impotence, be it remembered, being the dis- 
loyalty of the Native Army. Then, besides this, there were the high 
jinks of the peasantry, poor and ignorant, intent on loot, and dis- 
satisfied with Government, not because it was the English Govern- 
ment, but because it was Government. And this is the Nemesis of 
despotism, that the people are bred up to look on Government as boys 
look on a schoolmaster—to be obeyed if you must, and hoodwinked 
and cajoled if you can. . . . This was clearly Outbreak, not Revolt. 


But Havelock soon passed up on his way to Cawnpore and 
Lucknow, and the prestige of the Government was speedily 
restored, for “it can never be sufficiently remembered in the East 
how the general mind is affected by disaster or success. A defeat 
—and everyone deserts ; a victory—and all throng to congratu- 
late and support.” 

That British rule and British law are blessings to India is 
Perhaps universally admitted, but an amusing illustration of the 


Consequences of our temporary withdrawal is afforded in the 
following Rise 


My moonshee told me that during the Mutiny he was living in a 
house at Bijnour, and heard his next-door neighbour quarrelling 
with his wife. 


During the misunderstanding the husband said : 
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** You had better be careful ; there are no British now, and no reason 
exists why I should not break your head and throw you into a well.” 
The lady took the political crisis into consideration, and became 
silent. 


The author’s apology for the pleasant portrait of himself that 
embellishes the volume is quite unnecessary. 


A FRENCH “HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES” 


“The Evolution of France under the Third Republic.” 
Pierre de Coubertin. 
Hapgood. 


By Baron 
Translated from the French by Isabel F. 
London : James Bowden. Ios. 6d. 


THIS work may be described as an attempt to do for France what 
Mr. Justin McCarthy has done so well for this country in his 
“History of Our Own Times.” It may also be regarded as in 
some sort a corrective to Mr. Bodley’s laborious book, reviewed 
only a few weeks since. 

The present volume is more thana translation of “ L’Evolution 
Frangaise sous la Troisitme République,” published in Paris 
eighteen months ago. Baron de Coubertin has made _ several 
additions likely to be useful to English readers ; while a long 
introduction by Dr. Albert Shaw, of New York, gives some in- 
teresting particulars respecting the author’s career and his equip- 
ment for the duties of an historian. Many of our readers will, 
no doubt, remember the Baron in connection with his earlier 
books, “ L’Education en Angleterre” and “ L’Education Anglaise 
en France” ; others may recall his name as that of the organiser 
of certain Anglo-French football matches, and of the international 
Olympian Games at Athens in 1896. He has worked hard for 
years to make the peoples of Great Britain and France better 
acquainted with one another, and has gained a knowledge of our 
ways of looking at things which makes him peculiarly fitted to 
interpret French history to English readers. His book has, in- 
deed, many merits, and will, we hope, have a wide circulation in 
this country. It should certainly be read by everyone who has 
lately gone through Mr. Bodley’s two big volumes. The English 
historian’s thesis that Parliamentary government has failed in 
France, and that it is unsuited to the national temperament, is by 
no means that of Baron de Coubertin. The author of “The 
Evolution of France” does not doubt for a moment that Parlia- 
mentary government is perfectly adapted to his country’s require- 
ments. Unlike Mr. Bodley, he sees no Prince-President ahead. 
Parliamentary government furnishes, in his opinion, the safety- 
valve which prevents an explosion. The fact that Ministries can 
be made and unmade so easily is, to his mind, a source of strength 
rather than of weakness. 

From a literary point of view, the work is not as attractive as 
Mr. Bodley’s or Mr. Justin McCarthy’s. We miss, for example, 
that allusiveness which can only brighten the pages of the historian 
who has devoted years to a patient filling of a long succession 
of note-books with interesting facts, striking incidents, and 
picturesque phrases. Apart, however, from this matter of style, 
the value of the work as an historical record, as a book of 
reference, as an account of contemporary politics in France from 
the point of view of a young, intelligent, and broad-minded patriot, 
is considerable. One recognises that the author knows what he is 
writing about, and that he is honest and unprejudiced. These are 
great things. When, in addition, one finds the humble, necessary 
index carefully prepared, much may be forgiven! 

Some ten chapters of the book deal with home and colonial 
politics. Others treat of the Republic and the Church—an excel- 
lent section—Education, the Army, the Socialist Propaganda, and 
“Ideas and Habits.” This last we have found one of the most 
interesting, as it is one of the most important, in the volume. 
After all, the vital question to every student of France is, Are her 
people dying out ? 


France, at the beginning of the nineteenth century [as Baron de 
Coubertin says], occupied the second place among the nations of 
Europe ; to-day she stands in the fifth rank. Austria outstripped her 
twenty years ago. Germany, who in 1870 had the same number of 
inhabitants, now reckons up thirteen millions more, in spite of emigra- 
tion, which every year has deprived her of a large contingent. And 
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finally, England, whose area represents only three-fifths that of France 
and which furnishes colonists to an immense empire, surpasses the 
French total by about 300,000. 


What is the cause of such a state of things? And is it likely to 
continue? The Baron does not reply to the second question, but 
he is in no doubt as to the answer to the first. “The true and 
sole cause of this stagnation in the French race, so contrary to 
ancient traditions, to the'whole national past,” is that system of 
“ forced partition” which the French law imposes in every genera- 
tion upon private fortunes. “Reasoning explains it, and experience 
proves it.” 


Forced partition assures to the child a part, almost fixed in 
advance, of the paternal inheritance; it thus gives him sufficient 
security to relieve him of the necessity of creating a position for him- 
self. On the other hand, it forces the father to devise to his children 
a divided fortune, lessened in consequence, and even compromised, 
if a commercial or manufacturing enterprise is in question, which 
does not endure division; hence the father is incited to limit his 
own prosperity. Hence the development of the system of public 
functionaries, a repugnance to colonise, and, in general, to be enter- 
prising, and a progressive lowering of the number of the population. 
Such is certainly the case in France; the accessory cases, if any there 
be, cannot conceal the principal cause. It alone can explain the 
abuses of Malthusianism. 


We should have liked to hear the author’s opinion on 
the prospects of legislation in France affecting the laws of in- 
heritance. So far as can be judged on this side of the Channel, 
they are not very bright. Fantastic proposals for the taxation of 
bachelors and for State prizes for the parents of big families seem 
to be as far as reformers have got at present. And meantime 
Belgians, Swiss, Italians,and Germans pour into France to occupy 
the places which her cradles have failed to fill. 


YOUNG BYRON 


“The Works of Lord Byron: Letters and Journals.” 
Edited by R. E. Prothero, M.A. John Murray. 


“ THAT blackguard Heine,” grunted Thomas Carlyle upon an im- 
mortal occasion. To-day, from centres equally dogmatic, outpour 
stalwart defiances of like uncompromise, “that blackguard Byron !” 
But the two poets were something more than blackguard; and 
besides, they were amusing blackguards, a variety in which demand 
will always exceed supply. The view is narrow, it is insincere, it 
is uncritical, it is foolish; for are we not all blackguard upon 
occasion, apart from our many qualities? Let us be perfectly 
frank, instead of thirty and wiseacres. 

Here is a volume of letters edited in a really model way by 
Mr. Rowland E. Prothero. Some of them are written by a shock- 
ingly brought up hobbledehoy, others written by the man succeed- 
ing. They begin with the Byron of ten and end with the poet of 
twenty-three, waking up to find himself famous. That Byron’s 
Flegeljahre were acute nobody will deny ; his cubhood was the 
exaggerated cubhood of a Romanticist poet, not, however, the 
monstrosity depicted in certain quarters—a comic cubhood, if you 
will, but, common enough, Heaven knows. Thevolume is enter- 
taining, is also a forerunner of the Bashkirtseff book, a presage of 
the egomaniacal tendencies of our descendant generations, valuable 
as a note in the evolutive scale apart from its hundred illuminations 
and actualities. 

Here we have Byron the boy; he poses to the ladies, atti- 
tudinises to Hobson of the purse, and is very much himself when 
addressing a brother boy. No very wonderful or very “black- 
guard” arrangement, is it? Please consider the youth’s up-bring- 
ing—a bestial nurse, an inconsequent mother, father none, and 
hired tutors, guardians and the like. Of the ladies to whom he 
poses let us peep over the snowy shoulders of the first, the Hon. 
Augusta Byron, half-sister and friend : 

“ You tell me that you are tired of London,” writes the sixteen- 
year-old, holiday-making at General Harcourt’s. “I am rather 
surprised to hear that, for I thought the Gaieties of the Metropolis 
were particularly pleasing to young /adies. For my part I detest 
it; the smoke and the noise feel particularly unpleasant ; but how- 
ever it is preferable to this horrid place, where I am oppressed with 
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ennui, and have no amusement of any kind, except the conversation 
of my mother, which is sometimes very edifying, but not always 
very agreeable. There are very few books of any kind that are either 
instructive or amusing, no society but old parsons and old Maids ; 
—I shoot a Good deal ; but, thank God, I have not so far lost my 
reason as to make shooting my only amusement. There are 
indeed some of my neighbours whose only pleasures consist in 
field sports, but in other respects they are only one degree removed 
from the brute creation.” 

There is much in the same strain to the same audience. “Self. 
conscious little prig !” we exclaim ; but for all that, the boy is no 
monopolist. He may “turn out well,” or badly, or middling, 
These things are grown out of. 

Here is more measles. This time a man, Mr. John Hanson, 
the solicitor and controller of the Byron purse, is harangued, 
Thus : “ Sir,—After the contents of your Epistle, you will probably 
be less surprized at my answer, than I have been at many points of 
yours ; never was I more astonished than at the perusal, for I 
confess I expected very different treatment. Your indirect charge 
of Dissipation does not affect me, nor do I fear the strictest inquiry 
into my conduct; neither here nor at Harrow have I disgraced 
myself, the ‘Metropolis’ and the ‘Cloisters’ are alike uncon- 
scious of my Debauchery, and on the plains of merry Sherwood | 
have experienced J/zsery alone ; in July I visited them for the last 
time.” 

Of course, Hanson is right, and young Byron, an undergrad. 
in his first term, has been out on the spree. But we have seen the 
Empire and “Jimmie’s” on a boat-race night, and are hardly 
dismayed. It is “ crabbed age and youth” all over again. Byron's 
virtuous indignation is quite in the picture, and should have made 
Mr. Hanson chuckle. 

Lastly, here is the one fair and open field for the letter-writer of 
sixteen—the letter written to a brother boy. No stern guardian 
hampers the pen, no maiden’s eye stirs the nascent soul. Let us 
hear how Eton beat Harrow ever so many years ago. “ To Charles 
O. Gordon,” a schoolfellow, Byron writes : “ We have played the 
Eton and were most confoundedly beat ; however it was some 
comfort to me that I got 11 notches the 1° Innings and 7 the 
2°, which was more than any of our side except Brockman & 
Ipswich could contrive to hit. After the match we dined together, 
and were extremely friendly, not a single discordant word was 
uttered by either party. To be sure, we were most of us rather 
drunk and went together to the Haymarket Theatre, where we 
kicked up a row, As you may suppose, when so many Harrovians 
& Etonians met at one place. I was one of seven in a single 
hackney, 4 Eton and 3 Harrow, and then we all got into the 
same box, and the consequence was that such a devil of a noise 
arose that none of our neighbours could hear a word of the drama, 
at which, not being Aighly delighted, they began to quarrel with us, 
and we nearly came to a dattle royal. How I got home after the 
play God knows. I hardly recollect, as my brain was so much 
confused by the heat, the row, and the wine I drank, that I could 
not remember in the morning how I found my way to bed.” 

What do Drs. Welldon and Warre say to this? Times have 
changed with a vengeance. 

Thus the boy. A few years later we find the sane, business- 
like, and caustic Byron of the letters. The measles have departed. 
Poor Byron ! 


A PEACEFUL WAGNERIAN 


“The Music Dramas of Richard Wagner, and his Festival 
Theatre in Bayreuth.” By Albert Lavignac. Translated by 
Esther Singleton. London: Service & Paton. Ios. 6d. 


AT a moment when Wagner is the only fare this work comes 
opportunely. It is curious that the champions of his music should 
number Frenchmen with the readiest of his enthusiastic admirers, 
and M. Albert Lavignac is one of those who, with Schuré, Jullien, 
Ernst, and Kufferath (of Brussels), have set themselves to the task 
of elucidating the Master’s work. M. Lavignac’s mission is a peace 
ful one ; he hardly crosses swords with anyone, an odd reticence 
for a Wagnerian ; and the present work, admirably translated by 
the way, occupies an intermediate position between the elaborately 
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unwieldy treatises of some writers and the elementary and insig- 
nificant handbooks of others. Chamberlain’s, by reason of its 
weight, in mass as well as in matter, is scarcely light reading or light 
handling, and the English-as-she-is-spoke translation of Wolzogen’s 
analysis of ‘“ The Ring” reads like an unconscious parody. Such 
a work as F. P. Patterson’s elaborate analysis of “The Leit- 
motives of The Ring” is more for the study, while the special 
monographs of Heinz and Wolzogen’s “Parsifal” deal with 
individual works merely. The present work of M. Lavignac 
is the best that we have seen. It was destined for the use of 
French visitors to Bayreuth last year, and the author’s plea that it 
is for the neophyte and the uninitiated errs on the side of modesty, 
for it is complete enough to satisfy the musician as well as the 
casual visitor. The great difficulty in dealing with Wagner is to 
determine how far the scope of a handbook reaches; for in 
writing down to the understanding of general readers ‘the case for 
Wagner” is apt to be stated in a trivial style. To pass over 
cardinal points, to define the basis of Wagner’s method without 
going off into abstruse arguments, would only result in a bald 
catalogue of facts. For to grasp wat Wagner wrote one must 
know why Wagner wrote. The opening chapters of the book deal 
with Bayreuth, its lodgings, its cookery, and its drinks; these 
seem somewhat out of place, but there are many useful hints as to 
managing about rooms, expenses, and the like, and no one need 
complain, after reading the earlier pages, of being stranded after 
he has landed at the railway station. 

The more important and bulkier portion of the book deals with 
the plots and music of all the Wagnerian dramas, excepting 
“Rienzi” and the “ Flying Dutchman.” No one can begin to 
write critically of Wagner without ending in a panegyric, and the 
only objection here is to the flowery style used in describing the 
plots. The leading themes of the dramas are quoted very fully, 
and we are glad to see the writer emphasising the symphonic 
nature of much of the music, especially the various preludes, 
and upholding Wagner’s insistence upon tonality, a point discounted 
by many when they find sudden changes of key or bars thickly 
peppered with accidentals. These are episodes merely ; Wagner’s 
tonality will be found to persist through an entire act. Those who 
aim at Wagnerian 7/es would do well to take to heart the chapter 
on “The Interpretation,” and study the remarks on the voice, as 
well as the enforcing of complete disinterestedness and the abne- 
gation of personality. The chapter dealing with what may be 
called “The Bayreuth Rubric” is very interesting. Details are 
given as to rehearsals, fersonnel, organisation, somewhat on the 
lines of Moinet’s “L’Envers du Théatre.” A list, too, of the 
trumpet-calls to announce the beginning of the acts at Bayreuth is 
given in full musical text. The grave defect of the book is the 
absence of an index ; and the headlines to each page bear the title 
merely of the book, and not of the subject-matter of the chapter. 
The casts of the 1897 performances are not included in the excel- 
lent tables of the corps dramatigue engaged since the Festspielhaus 
was opened. The book is well got up, and we have noticed no 
serious misprints. On p. 211 “ Birrentovan” ought to be “ Birren- 
koven,” and on p. 501 “ Tristan” obviously should read “Tann- 
hauser” ; and there seems a natural disposition to stumble over 
the spelling of Herr Takats’ name. 


A WISP OF POEMS 


“Another Sheaf.”. By R. Warwick Bond. London: Elkin 
Mathews. 


PERHAPS the author of this little wisp of poems—for it takes 
more than fourteen to make a “sheaf”—-would have been better 
advised to publish h’s prose essay upon “ the general indifference 
to new poetry ” elsewhere than in the front of a volume of his own 
verse. For, despite his disclaimer, there must remain a suspicion 
of personal feeling in his attitude. And yet, if we may judge 
from the press-cuttings which appear at the end, the critics have 
shown a more than kindly appreciation of his earlier work. Ap- 
parently it is the public that has been remiss—the public, whom 
he takes to be the only sane dispenser of ultimate arbitrament. 
Overdriven in the stress of distracting affairs, it seems that this 
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estimable body has abdicated its functions to the professional 
critic ; and in an age when “ every poet is a critic and every other 
critic is something of a poet, it may be committing the guardian- 
ship of the flock no longer to the sheepdog, but to the wolf 
himself.” It is difficult to follow Mr. Bond’s intention in this 
tirade. One would be tempted to imagine that a capacity for 
poetical production would make the critic a better critic, and that 
a critical faculty would prove an added adornment to the poet. 
Certainly in Mr. Bond himself, as with his master, Matthew 
Arnold, the two functions of critic and poet are indissolubly 
combined. Another difficulty is presented to the intelligent 
reader in the theory, advanced by Mr. Bond with a most rash 
certitude, that the artist—whether painter, musician, or poet—if 
relegated to a desert, would cease to produce for lack of a stimu- 
lating audience. It is not easy to reconcile this view with that 
worship of Art for Art’s sole sake expressed in his impassioned 
and highly oratorical appeal to the “Mighty Sibyl” that “sits 
apart vested in fire,” “the world’s perpetual stranger, unwelcomed 
and unmarked.” 

But to pass from the freface, of which the energy, however 
sincere, fails to convince, we find in Mr. Bond’s new verse very 
much that deserves within its narrow limits an almost unqualified 
admiration. It follows largely his own ideal of “quiet work, 
rooted in the past and striving to base itself on immutable 
principles.” An austerely academic air prevails. Whether he 
writes of the “ Stratford Festival” or “A Child’s Eye,” whether he 
gives the “ Foolish Calendar” of a love-interlude in a hermit’s 
career, or the final outpourings of the soul of Brutus after Philippi, 
the same tone of severe rhetoric is maintained. Save in one 
quasi-humorous effort his rhythm never leaves the iambic beat, 
though his metres vary in intricacy, from that of “Stratford 
Festival,” an elaboration of the metre of “Thyrsis” and the 
“Scholar Gipsy,” to the Spenserian stanzas of “The Ordered 
House.” y 

From each of these works, his two poems of resistance, we cite 
a stanza typical of his manner, and eloquent of the influences of 
Arnold and of Milton. This on the theme of “ Stratford” —printed, 
by the way, like Arnold’s “ Thyrsis,” with a fine disregard for the 
position of the rhyme in the latter half :— 


Yet ’tis well done : abides in many a breast 
Borne to this still backwater from the strain 
Of o’erwrought feeling and exhausted powers 
In Life’s great river rushing past amain, 
A perfume from these consecrated hours. 
Remembering hearts attest 
Where fell the gracious benison of rest ; 
What time of haunts wholly devote to thee 
They proved the sanctity, 
Awhile of self unfevered, impossessed. 


And this from the Monologue after Philippi, where the final 
tragedy is given with a right restraint :— 


‘¢ The breath Thou gavest, with these latest vows 
Of one Thy servant ever, I return.— 
Come, sword, thine office!”?.... 

—Through the shadowy boughs 
One quivering sigh, the last of life, was borne, 
And silence fell. Until the night was worn 
Nature at all her tired eyes sweetly slept : 
Until the east remembered her of morn 
The eternal lamps o’erhead their vigils kept, 
As silent each along his changeless pathway swept. 


In such passages as these Mr. Bond attains what he would 
delight to call the highest “fetch” of his art. And, indeed, re- 
membering still the narrow limits which he assigns to his work, 
never giving himself away in any daring innovation or original 
device, one may say that he achieves a high success both in con- 
ception and in literary style. He inclines to intricacy of manner ; 
but though his writing asks for thought, it is seldom obscure. In 
detail there is one unpardonable license that he takes ; he con- 
stantly rhymes the weak termination in’ y, as mzstrelsy, company, 
with the long sound of y in monosyllables, as sky, fy. But this 
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small defect in technique may well pass unnoticed in a volume 
characterised throughout by a polished manner and a most 
aristocratic taste. 


AN ADELPHI HERO 


“The Life of William Terriss.” By Arthur J. Smythe. 
Introduction by Clement Scott. Westminster : 
Constable & Co. 125. 6d. 


THE sympathy which descended in such generous measure on the 
family of the late Mr. Terriss when a brutal and illogical stroke 
robbed them of a husband and a father, and deprived the stage cf 
a robust and experienced actor, ought not to forsake them with tke 
publication of his biography. Written somewhat in the manner of 
the immortal Crummles, and conceived in a spirit of wholesale and 
unsophisticated admiration, this is scarcely a work to be treated in 
a hypercritical fashion. The author writes in unaffected eulogy of 
his subject, and Mr. Clement Scott’s introduction countersigns the 
emotion of Mr. Smythe. Little indications there are, more 
eloquent than words, which inform us that “the shock” which 
Mr. Scott “ felt then” he “has not recovered to this hour.” Mr. 
Scott has rightly divined that his readers would like to hear what 
Mr. Terriss thought of one for whose criticism he entertained a 
high respect. The evidence to this effect is ample and gratifying. 
“] personally care not a curse,” writes Mr. Terriss, “for the 
opinions of any one but yourself, good or bad, and your 
absence was a great loss to the whole thing as far as 
acting was concerned.” Mr. Scott is able to quote an article 
in which, writing in the Odserver of 1872, he appreciated 
“on the other side of the footlights a young actor who was 
destined to become one of the most deservedly popular artists of 
my time.” This article, as Mr. Scott justly reminds us, is “in- 
teresting as showing that even then, six-and-twenty years ago, one 
of my favourite hobbies was stage elocution.” Mr. Terriss, adds 
Mr. Scott, never forgot the encouragement of this review. It is 
sad to hear that other actors and actresses have proved less grateful. 
“The critic, however enthusiastic when he can conscientiously praise, 
must at odd and rare times be the natural enemy of the able, con- 
scientious, and disappointed actor. But in no other career, un- 
tarnished by egotism and vanity, is there so much treachery. To 
our face we are angels: behind our back, devils. We are offered 
the loving cup, and as we drink—the dagger; and it is the 
assassin who dies.” Mr. Scott feels that in Mr. Terriss he lost 
a friend “at the very moment when I could have counted 
on his brave and loyal championship to counteract much 
that was mean—yes, and unmanly too. All that was opposed 
to the temperament of William Terriss, the actor—and genéle- 
man! Terriss was not the honest fellow in an instant to 
turn friendship into loathing and contempt. He certainly 
would have been the last man in the world to countenance 
the strange acts of some of his vainglorious companions.” 
Mr. Terriss’s professional career is so deeply engrained in the 
mind and heart of his contemporaries that it were superfluous to 
pursue the triumphant record of Mr. Smythe. Humanity will 
rather turn to the chronicle of those little personal traits which 
make the world akin-and give the lowly a sense of common man- 
hood with the great. Mr. Scott remarks on Mr. Terriss’s mingled 
courtesy and independence: “He recognised that courtesy and 
discipline are requisite in every theatre. He would show the one 
and regard the other. But he would stand no nonsense from the 
highest actor or the greatest person in the land. Had Terriss 
been old enough to act with Macready, and had there been a 
difference of opinion between them, I don’t think that the younger 
man would have come off second best. In society, at country 
house, even at a very ceremonial court, this popular and daring 
fellow soon established his independence and power. His attitude 
was received with a stare of astonishment at first, but as there 
was no impudence in it, but mere daredevilry, the Terriss manner 
soon won for him the very warmest friendship in every class of 
society.” Various examples are given of Mr. Terriss’s independence 
and manly humour. Once he had occasion to reprove a boatman. 
The man had pushed off Mr. Terriss’s boat with such violence 
that the actor felt sure that the other, dissatisfied with the amount 
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of his gratuity, desired to drown him. He taxed the boatman 
with his perfidy. ‘ The man turned deathly, whilst the expression 
of his countenance and faltering attempt at a denial of the charge 
left little room for doubt that his guilty intention had been seen 
through, though for charity’s sake 1 cannot bring myself to believe 
that he contemplated a fatal catastrophe to crown his malignancy, 
With a superb movement of disdain, and a gesture full of ex- 
pression, Terriss released his hold of the churl with the words : 
‘I spare you this time. Live—and learn to be a man!’” This 
for his high spirit and dominant courage. Of his humour it is 
recorded that he constantly accosted strangers and pretended to 
have met them before. 


A CREAKING ‘*THEOCRITUS” 


“The Idylls of Theocritus.” Translated into English Verse by 
J. H. Hallard. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 


“IN these translations,” says the author, “I have endeavoured to 
satisfy the requirements of the exacting scholar as well as those 
of the man of letters.” Briefly, we fear that the result must be 
described as wooden. Many different metres are employed— 
something like twenty varieties—but the joints of one and all 
creak painfully. Mr. Hallard takes some credit to himself for 
reforming the structure of th: English hexameter, but, with all this 
care for quantity, he seems to have for.otten that a poem is not 
merely a collection of blameless lines. Too often his translations 
give the impression of having been hammered out, each line sepa- 
rately, much as a schoolboy produces a copy of Latin verses. 
Individual lines are often good enough ; the general effect is un- 
pleasing. And, even in single (hexameter) lines, Mr. Hallard is far 
too fond of a monosyllabic ending. Used to any extent, this seems 
to us fatal to all beauty of rhythm. Take this passage, selected at 
random, on p. 125 : — 


Came great Phzethon ; him all neatherds unto a bright star 

Likened, for that he shone far-seen in the throng of the oxen. 

Ile, then, beholding the well-tanned fell of the bright eyed lion, 
Wildly on keen-eyed Heracles rushed, and strove with a fierce front 
Him on the thigh to assail ; but swiftly the hero with stout hand 
Seized on the leftmost horn as he charged, and bended his heavy 
Neck to the ground, and forced him back with a thrust of the shoulder. 


It is fair to state that these lines are not the translator’s happiest 
effort. They scan well enough. With the exception of line 3, 
which contains a clumsy dactyl, they are composed with a greater 
regard for the rules of quantity than common, and yet they limp 
sadly. Mr. Hallard has a poor ear for rhythm. His translation 
keeps more closely to the original than most: it would be difficult 
to give it any higher praise. 


THE COMPLETE LADY JOURNALIST 


“Journalism for Women.” 
Lane. 


By E. A. Bennett. London : John 


Mr. BENNETT is not of those who seek to deter the timid 
aspirant to journalism by presenting the blacker side of the pro- 
fession. He is, one would say, an optimist ; and if his prettily 
apparelled little volume meets with any success, we may look con- 
fidently for a considerable increase in the number of lady jour- 
nalists. Three questions are put forward by the author as a sort 
of test by which aspirants may ascertain whether they have a 
genuine predisposition towards journalism :— 


1. Are you seriously addicted to reading newspapers and periodicals ? 

2. Does the thought regularly occur to you, a@frofos of fact or incident 
personally observed—‘‘ Here is ‘ copy’ for a paper ”? 

3. Have you the reputation among your friends of being a good letter 
writer ? 


If by good fortune, says Mr. Bennett, you are able to say 
“Yes” to these three questions, you may go forward rejoicing, for 
only perseverance will be necessary to your success. This may be 
so, but it sounds rather a sweeping statement. Aspirants who 
hail with delight this ex cathedra pronouncement will be some- 
what disappointed to find how much perseverance is necessary, 
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even with the aid of Roget’s “ Thesaurus of English Words and 
Phrases” and Mr. J. M. Barrie’s “ When a Man’s Single”—the 
two books which Mr. Bennett considers indispensable to the bud- 
ding journalist. Still, “Journalism for Women” should be 
popular, and not only on account of its cheery tone of encourage- 
ment, for it is brightly and crisply written and contains several 
useful hints to beginners. 


STORIES OF THE ACTUAL 


“(The Edge of Honesty.” By Charles Gleig. 
Lane. 6s. 
“The Actor-Manager.” 


Richards. 6s. 


IN these days of preciosity in literature it is refreshing to happen 
on downright, straightforward pieces of work such as these two 
novels are. Here we have no finicking with words, no “fine 
writing ” as Thackeray contemptuously dubbed it, no painful striv- 
ing after the bizarre, no thin rattle of puny wit, but faithful present- 
ments of a view of life, conscientiously rendered into honest 
English. Mr. Gleig’s book, ‘ The Edge of Honesty,” is a veritable 
human document. It arrests our attention and challenges our 
respect by sheer force of its humanity. We have the old story of 
the good woman married to the bad man. The people presented 
are of that class which hovers painfully on the verge of good 
society, neither of it nor out of it, and we are concerned with their 
little social prejudices, their fetiches, their snobberies. Deveral 
Leyton, the man, is the son of Sir Daniel Leyton, K.C.B., and 
Violet Thornton, the woman, is the daughter of a wealthy manu- 
‘facturer. She loves him (or rather her concept of him), and he 
marries her to clear himself from debt and in the hope that the 
married state may reform him. ‘The result is inevitable unhappi- 
ness, and it is in the tracing of the man’s downfall step by step 
that Mr. Gleig displays his art to best advantage. He has a sure 
grip on the motives of action in commonplace minds, a nice sense 
of proportion, dignity, and the rare power of character-drawing. 
From beginning to end there is not a dummy in the book. Allthe 
characters are real people, so real, indeed, that the novel reads like 
a sober chronicle of events that must have occurred just as the 
‘author has described them. There is not much humour in the 
book (the subject does not admit of humorous treatment), but that 
Mr. Gleig has a sense of humour we have abundant evidence, 
notably in his sketch of the Marquis of Farnham, toward the end 
of the book. Indeed, we think that Mr. Gleig would do well to 
give freer scope to this side of his talent in his next work. It will 
be a matter for regret if “The Edge of Honesty” fail of a large 
audience. It is a very strong book. 

“The Actor-Manager,” though, at first blush, it would seem to 
have a more romantic subject, is not less sordid in theme than 
“The Edge of Honesty.” The glamour of the stage endures 
everywhere—except behind the footlights. We may tell ourselves 
that it is all a matter of paint and lath and canvas, but something 
of the romance of the theatre that obsessed our youth stays 
with us long after we have learned the cant that actors are but 
grown-up children, and acting the least of the arts. Mr. Leonard 
Merrick has been an actor ; two plays, in the writing of which he 
has had a share, are now being performed in or about London, so 
that we may confidently assume that he writes with full knowledge 
of his subject. And that makes his story the more sad. There 
is no escape from its actuality in the thought that the author is 
romancing—drawing on his imagination in default of experience. 
‘One little quarrel we have with Mr. Merrick. We deem his final 
‘catastrophe gratuitous, outside the picture. There seems to us no 
reason for introducing the seduction of the wife into the novel: a 
novel which was obviously written to present a certain phase of 
theatrical life. That actor-managers’ wives may fall victims to 
their husbands’ backers is possible, of course, but in this instance 
the backer is such a good fellow the incident shocks us by its 
unexpectedness. It savours of melodrama: the theatrical craving 
after a limelight effect at the end of the last act. This is cur only 
grumble, for we have had unfeigned pleasure in the reading of the 
book. It contains many charming episodes, notably the one with 
which it opens ; it is enlivened by wit and humour of a good, quiet 
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kind. The somewhat “noveletty” names of the characters are 
the only unreal part of them. Royce Oliphant, the hero, is a bit 
of a visionary and a whit too weak for our taste, but there is no 
denying the existence of such men. Blanche Ellerton, whom he 
marries, is a new, breathing creation in literary art. Whilst the 
public mind continues in its present state of feverish curiosity with 
regard to the inner life of the theatre, we can safely predict popu- 
larity for “The Actor-Manager.” But, apart from any extrinsic 
interest it may possess, it is well worth reading for its own sake. 


AN ARTIST IN BRIEF 


“ Comedies and Errors.” 
Lane. 6s. 


Ir is inevitable that a dozen short prose pieces within the same 
covers should be of unequal merit, however gifted the author ; it 
is rare indeed that the least of the dozen may rank as a repre- 
sentative achievement. Although “The Invisible Prince” and 
“Merely Players” stand out as gems of the purest water, 
Mr. Harland’s admirers will not find themselves regretting the 
inclusion of a single one of the remaining stories in the volume 
before us. The author's position asa writer of short stories is 
unique. His work is very individual indeed, distinguished by the 
delicacy of its inspiration and the perfection of its technique. 
Moreover, he does not work from any local standpoint, as most 
authors do—more or less unconsciously. All Europe offers an 
impartial field to his artist’s vision; his personages are of all 
nationalities, and he often crosses the bloods with charming 
results. But he is no realist. His inspiration is not drawn from 
the turbulent sea of life, from the welter of human affairs, from the 
living human drama. He is a dreamer, but a dreamer whose 
intellect is as free as his imagination. And if the busy world does 
not inspire him, he does not banish it from his universe. Adroitly 
he makes it serve as an accessory, as a background, and we are 
aware of it as he leads us through noisy Roman streets, or makes 
us watch the night-life on the Rouen quays from behind the green 
tubs of oleanders under the awning of a lighted café. 

For he seeks the blossoms wherever they blow, and he gathers 
them now in a tangled old Normandy garden, now by the sunny 
Italian seas, now in strange romantic dependencies but vaguely 
placed on the map of Europe. He breathes their fragrance, and 
dreams for us, imprisoning his visions within a magic crystal of 
style. We look through at the clear outlines, the exquisite colour- 
ing, the bright splendid atmosphere. And as one vision dies out 
the dainty colours of the next begin to show through the crystal. 
We watch his queens, princesses—rare and fine and proud, of 
surpassing wit and understanding, full of soul, of passion, of tender- 
ness ; and his men—1nen that know how to love! Sometimes it 
seems as if a delicate painting on some old priceless cabinet were 
touched to life ; sometimes we have a mood, a memory, an im- 
pression, even an irony, objectified, or an olden dalliance seen 
through the softening mist of time and tears. His humblest little 
ladies are sweet princesses, be they the daughters of peasants, or 
of broken-down music-teachers, or of impoverished sculptors. 
And the moods in which he dreams are as the moods of his own 
charming women. We feel the buoyancy of youth, its abandon, 
its gaité de cwur, changing the next moment to a pensive serious- 
ness ora capricious sadness. At every point there radiate sug- 
gestion, fantasy, lightness, grace. 

We have said, in effect, that these stories are entirely subjective 
products. We must add that some of them are the embodiment 
of a thought as well as of an emotion. “The Friend of Man” is 
a thought as profound as it is true. Augustus Ambrose, the friend 
of man, is as universal a type as Don Quixote, yet subtler. 

Bearing in mind the limitations within which Mr. Harland has 
chosen to work, we cannot end without expressing the very natural 
fear that in his future work there may be some danger of. his 
repeating himself—in essence, of. course, rather than in fact. He 
has now given us three volumes of miniatures and paintings on 
fans. May we hope that he will apply himself to a larger scheme— 


By Henry Harland. London: John 


we are anxious to see him developing character continuously—and 
that, even if he continue to woo the Muse of Bric-a-rac, his next 
three volumes may make but one. 
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OTHER NOVELS 


“Her Ladyship’s Elephant.” By David Dwight Wells. With 
Cover Design by William Nicholson. London: William 
Heinemann. 


As a literary mahout, Mr. David D. Wells is a considerable 
success. He has driven “Her Ladyship’s Elephant,” with much 
skill and a certain amount of prodding, through nearly two hundred 
pages of an attractive-looking book, and has shown himself 
possessed of a comic inventive faculty of no mean order. The 
author tells us in his preface that his elephant had his foundation 
in actual fact, and the genesis of the story may be traced back to 
a certain day in the American Embassy on Victoria Street, when 
an American, who had been commissioned by a Yankee circus to 
buy an elephant for them, came to the Ambassador to borrow £5, 
and offered to put up the beast, which was then on its way from 
Africa and due in a few days, as collateral. The elephant arrived, 
but not the owner, and the Embassy had a narrow escape from 
starting a menagerie. Embassies, of course, are not hotbeds of 
humour, but here was a genuine situation, and Mr. Wells, who 
was then Second Secretary, seized it for a book. He makes the 
Ambassador a Consul, and marries him the day after the collateral 
is given. The Consul starts on his honeymoon, leaving instructions 
to forward anything that comes to his address, and in strict 
obedience to orders, for which American officials are worthily 
famous, the Consul’s representatives forward the collateral. A 
honeymoon with an elephant in tow gives plenty of room for 
amusing situations, and Mr. Wells has met his opportunity. He 
complicates his plot by a double marriage—one between the 
American Consul and an English girl, and the other between an 
Englishman and an American girl—and by taking both couples 
down to the South Coast on the South Western, gives an added 
twist to his threads by separating the couples, and launching them 
upon aristocratic and unsympathetic relatives. It is then that the 
elephant appears and puts his foot in it—but one must read the 
book to see how he does it. The author fails in one particular 
only—his American girl, Miss Mabel Vernon of Chicago, who 
becomes Mrs. Scarsdale of England, is not the lively success which 
she promises to be in the first chapters ; but this may be a result of 
Mr. Wells’s artistic attempt to show the effect of an interrupted 
honeymoon on a buoyant Chicagoan. We feel also that Mr. Wells 
owes a deep debt of gratitude to the South-Western for circulating 
his elephant so promptly. To keep up with the rapid sequence of 
events in the book, the elephant must have been handled as 
gingerly as a lady’s band-box, and the reputation of railway 
employés for coping with circumstances is thus worthily upheld. 
It may be added that the dialogue with which “ Her Ladyship’s 
Elephant” is packed is the brightest and easiest which we have 
read since the days of the “ Dolly Dialogues.” 

“ Lady Jezebel.” London: C. Arthur 
Pearson. 6s. 


By Fergus Hume. 


“The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” the story by which the 
author of “ Lady Jezebel” first achieved notoriety in this country, 
appeared, we believe, in the form of a “shilling shocker.” We 
must conclude, therefore, that the market for the kind of wares in 
which Mr. Hume deals has improved, since he seems to have been 
able to raise his prices without in any way elevating the quality of 
his material. “Lady Jezebel,” the latest product of his pen, is a 
story containing most of the usual properties of the “ sensational” 
novel. We have the wicked old lady who lives in the haunted 
grange amid the pestilent marshes, with four old retainers—as at 
first it would appear—for her sole companions. The fine, upright, 
young Englishman, her nephew, coming along to borrow, if he 
can, from the aunt he has never seen, money to aid him in his 
project of raising sunken Spanish treasure, scents mystery in the 
tales he hears of the strange ends which the lady’s two husbands 
are reported to have met. He, of course, also meets a girl and 
falls in love with her. The mystery—which is made exceedingly 
repulsive by the employment of leprosy as an agent—he, of course, 
stays to solve, and the young person he, equally of course, engages 
to marry, incidentally clearing her father from a charge of murder 
upon which he had been convicted and condemned to penal servi- 
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tude for life twenty years before. At the actual ceremony of the 
marriage we do not assist, as it is postponed until his return with 
he Spanish treasure, a year after the close of the story. 

This sort of thing is evidently not within the sphere of criticism, 
but we suppose it sells. 


“ Billy Hamilton.” By Archibald Clavering Gunter. London : 
George Routledge & Sons, 


Mr. Archibald Clavering Gunter plays consistently to the 
gallery, and a considerable popularity rewards his childlike sim- 
plicity. He is probably the worst writer of English flourishing in 
these days, even in America, but he knows his trade and his 
public. Here we have the same methods as of old—the same 
cheap effects, plentifully italicised, the same dramatic intensity of 
dialogue, helped out by a lavish use of the historic present, the 
same remarkable lapses from good taste and correct grammar. 
Those who like their fiction hot and strong, and are able to put 
up with the most irritating style ever practised, may perhaps enjoy 
“Billy Hamilton.” The American Civil War furnishes the scene 
this time, and we are introduced to caricatures of several historical 
characters. 


“The Philanthropist.” By Lucy Maynard. London: Methuen 
& Co. 6s. 


The schoolmaster has seldom been treated decently in fiction. 
and we fear that Miss Maynard’s work will be but a sorry conso- 
lation to his pride. It is true that she has done her best for the 
despised race. Oliver Kenyon is the hero, and he is also mathe- 
matical master on the boys’ side of the National Orphan Asylum ; 
but, in spite of an ungovernable temper (most natural under the 
circumstances) he remains a very shadowy figure to us. In fact, 
none of the characters are alive: it is impossible to take much 
interest in the unnecessary complications of the love-story ; and 
the whole book strikes us as being more than commonly amateurish 
and wooden. There may be some hope for Miss Maynard if, as 
we suppose, this is a first novel. She seems, at least, to have read 
her “ Jane Eyre.” 


“Lucky Bargee.” By Harry Lander. London: C. A. Pearson. 
38. 6d. 


Mr. Lander has written a charming story which fulfils the 
promise and discards the faults of his first novel. He has a sense 
of humour, an eye for colour, and a touch of art which combine to 
make his study of riverside life the best thing in its way that the 
Thames has yet inspired. “ Young Bill’s” career as a river-pirate 
is admirably touched in. 


What are the shrieks of remorseless steamers rushing up or 
down almost helpless in the grip of the tide, the yapping of barge- 
dogs—dog-watches are literal and necessary in Bugsby’s Hole—the 
thud of the patrel launch engines, or the swish of the police-gig’s 
oars, to be compared against the excitement of a scramble from 
beneath the bows of a liner and death, or a race from the police-gig 
and captivity? All this the pirate of the Pool enjoys. The thrilling 
pleasures of blockade-running, the hours of keen watching, the turns 
and doubling of the chase, and the joy of despoiling peculiar to the 
Anglo-Saxon, who loves to win by the right of might. 


Mr Lander’s descriptions of life on the sailing-barges A//ance 
and Good Intent, when “ every inch of tanned canvas was draw- 
ing,” or the waves were hammering a hulk swinging on the last 
shackle, are full of wild vigour. His characters live on the page, 
and from end to end there is not a sentence that one wishes to 
skip. “Lucky Bargee” is a first-rate story for all who care about 
the sea or a dog or “ love’s young dream.” 

“Effie Hetherington.” By Robert Buchanan. London: T 
Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. 

Weare glad to see this successful story in a new and cheaper 
edition. It is not among its author’s best, but it has many of his 
stirring and manly qualities, and, like everything he writes, is 
eminently readable. In its new and attractive form it should find 
further admirers. 
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R. L. S.—FINIS 


We have seen the long-talked-of bonus volume, now about 
to be issued to the subscribers to the Edinburgh edition of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s works, It is an absolutely new departure in 
its get-up no less than in the manner of its publication. In his 
preface, Mr. Sidney Colvin speaks of this “ supplementary volume 
or appendix, added gratuitously by way of bonus,” as “a medley, 
made up of items, some serious and some trifling, which, for one 
reason or another, were not included in the main edition.” Such 
are “ The Charity Bazaar ”—an Edinburgh boyish skit—and two 
papers on “ Lighthouse Illumination” and “The Thermal In- 
fluence of Forests”—papers which came naturally enough to 
Stevenson at a time (1871 and 1873) when he was being trained 
to follow his father’s profession of engineering. 

Two lighthouse verses follow from R. L. S.’s note-books of 1869 
and 1870. The first opens thus :-— 


The brilliant kernel of the night, 
The flaming lightroom circles me ; 
I sit within a blaze of light 
Held high above the dusky sea. 
Far off the surf doth break and roar 
Along bleak miles of moonlit shore, 
Where through the tides of tumbling wave 
Falls in an avalanche of foam, 
And drives its churnéd waters home 
Up many an undercliff and cave. 


And closes thus :— 


The night is over like a dream : 

The sea-birds cry and dip themselves ; 
And in the early sunlight, steam 

The newly-bared and dripping shelves, 
Around whose verge the glassy wave 
With lisping wash is heard to lave ; 

While, on the white tower lifted high, 
With yellow light in faded glass 
The circling lenses flash and pass, 

And sickly shine against the sky. 


The second poem is in a somewhat cynical mood. Here is the 
last verse :-— 
Poetry cunningly gilds 
The life of the Light-Keeper, 
Held on high in the blackness 
In the burning kernel of night. 
The seaman sees and blesses him ; 
The poet, deep in a sonnet, 
Numbers his inky fingers 
Fitly to praise him ; 
Only we behold him, 
Sitting, patient and stolid, 
Martyr to a salary. 


But the most toothsome morsel to Stevensonians in this volume 
will, we expect, be the long-lost preface to “The Master of 
Ballantrae.” It was written in the Pacific in 1889, with reminis- 
cences of the office in Edinburgh of his old friend, Mr. Charles 
Baxter, W.S., but suppressed because Stevenson disliked the idea 
of apeing a great master—Sir Walter Scott. It would, however, 
have appeared with the Edinburgh edition had the manuscript not 
been lost. The original draft in pencil was subsequently found in 
a copy-book at Vailima, and now sees the light. Of it this may 
be said, that “The Master of Ballantrae” cannot be properly 
read apart from the preface. Johnstone Thomson, W.S., was Mr. 
Charles Baxter, for Johnstone Thomson and Thomson Johnstone 
were the names under which R. L. S. and Mr. Baxter corresponded 
with each other for years in the broadest of broad Scotch. 

No one who receives this bonus volume will fail to join with Mr. 
Colvin in appreciation of the famous Constable house, “for the 
care and enthusiasm which from the outset they have thrown into 
the task of making the Ediaburgh edition what it seems acknow- 
ledged on all hands to be, a model of every excellence in their art 
and craft.” Mr. W. B. Blaikie, the head of the firm, has lately 


distinguished himself by unique contributions to the history of the 
Rebellion of 17.45. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


M. OCTAVE UZANNE, the well-known French author, is now 
visiting London. He has been doing “The Ring” and Ascot, 
generally casting a critical and not unfriendly eye upon our 
manners and pastimes. 


People who follow British rule in India will be glad to hear 
that the biography of General Sir Richard Meade is practically 
ready. Meade was one of those soldier-statesmen who have done 
so much for India, and for us in that country. Beginning as a 
soldier—“ Meade’s Horse” ranks in Indian history—he attracted 
the notice of Lord Canning, who attached him to the Political 
Department. His services were simply invaluable to the Indian 
Government in respect to the management of the Central and 
Southern feudatory States. In fine, he was a man of like qualities 
to Sandeman of the North-West Frontier. During nearly fifty 
years of Indian work Meade had only one holiday in England. 
Think of that, ye present-day Anglo-Indians ! 


Why does Mr. James McNeil Whistler tarry with the new 
edition of his “ Gentle Art of Making Enemies”? If he does not 
get it out soon, he will have no enemies left of whom to write. 
From the first the “ Gentle Art of Making Enemies” was a success, 
and ever since it appeared it has enjoyed a constant sale. It was 
entertaining ; people liked the McWhistler, his ways, and his philo- 
sophy, and so they bought the volume. An up-to-date author 
would have got out a new edition—enlarged, and all the rest of it 
—in no time. But Mr. Heinemann had to persuade his artist 
friend to this task, and then the task must be done artistically. 
Still, by September we may perhaps expect the new “ Gentle Art 
of Making Enemies.” 


When Mr. G. W. Cable came here he was uncertain how long 
he might stay. It is just possible now that he may spend the 
greater part of the summer this side the Atlantic. He likes us 
greatly as a people, he has made many friends, and in our midst 
he can get on all right with his literary work. Mr. Cable’s remark 
about London is that he found it very much what the reading of 
books had led him to expect. He has a special word of admira- 
tion for the parks and open spaces of London. If he only stays 
long enough he will be able to write an English story. 


It is said that among the many applications to Piper Findlater 
there has been this one—that he should write an account of his 
soldiering. The idea sounds likely enough, whether it be a fact or 
not, only Piper Findlater is hardly likely to turn author. If he 
were a literary person, instead of being simply a plain, kindly son 
of the Scottish soil, he would probably still ask, “ What can I write 
about?” The Piper is exceedingly modest over Dargai, and he 
has not taken to the hero business with any liking. He will be 
happiest when he has settled down on the Aberdeenshire farm of 
which he thinks, but even then there will be no “ Piper Findlater’s 
Reminiscences.” 


It is safe to assume that more than one publisher will be asking 
himself this question, “I wonder if there isn’t a bock in a collec- 
tion of Gladstone’s speeches?” The publication of a full edition 
of these speeches was begun some time ago. Only two or three 
volumes have appeared. Are we to have the rest or what? The 
fact is, perhaps, that English readers don’t care to read books con- 
sisting of speeches—anyhow, not as a rule. Still, if any name 
could prove an exception, it is that of Gladstone. A judicious 
volume of selections from his oratory might do well just now. 


The play by Stepniak, produced this week at one of our 
theatres, will eventually be published as a book. Stepniak had a 
keen regard for the drama, and his intimates used to tell him, “If 
your energies had not been so much occupied otherwise, you 
would certainly have been a playwright.” At this he would laugh, 


as much as to say that perhaps there was something in the obser- 
vation. “The Convert,” his one play, he read over to his friends 
while he was writing it. 
of Russian Nibilism, 


It refers, of course, to the romantic side 
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Nowadays, when Mr. George Moore publishes a novel, we 
expect a certain series of interesting happenings. A Daily 
Chronicle representative rises one morning with an uncomfortable 
feeling that something is wrong, and after an indifferent breakfast 
he discovers that Messrs. Smith & Son have refused to circulate 
Mr. Moore's latest effort. He goes—perhaps after taking a tonic 
or a pick-me-up—full of the news to Mr. Moore’s chambers in 
Victoria Street. Mr. Moore affects a deadly Olympian calm, and 
says sarcastic things about Mr. Faux, the chief librarian of the 
great Strand firm. The Chronic/e prints his remarks in “ leaded ” 
type ; we all buy, borrow, or beg the book, and the world goes on 
as usual. Once ina while there is a piquant variant in the busi- 
ness. The lady known as “Frank Danby” writes a “severe” 
review of Mr. Moore’s production, and the novelist, more in sorrow 
than in anger, reveals the feelings that fill him on finding how 
little his former pupil understands his mission in the world ; how 
slightly she has profited by the old intellectual association. He 
adds a casual remark to the effect that the desert must go back to 
the desert and Maida Vale must go back to Maida Vale. Then, 
in diplomatic and other parlance, the incident is regarded as 
“« closed.” 


One of Mr. Moore’s leading characters in “ Evelyn Innes” is 
evidently an elaborate and careful study of Mr. W. B. Yeats. 
Friends of the Irish poet think that it contains exceptionally inti- 
mate and interesting matter. 


It is well for Mr. T. P. O'Connor that Battersea Park and his 
bicycle can cure all the ills to which flesh and spirit are heir so 
far as he is concerned, because his enemies (partly in the Pick- 
wickian sense we use the term) have had ominous eyes upon him 
lately. Mr. Blackwood’s lion-hunter has been irreverent regarding 
his Sunday morning critiques, and a clause in the Copyright Bill 
(before the Lords’ Committee this week) affecting the rights of 
reviewers to quote extensively from books has particular reference 
to the bland contributor to the Weekly Sun and the Graphic. But 
this isa long-standing bone of contention. “ Max” is also on 
“T,. Ps” track. Mr. O’Connor said in an unguarded moment 
that he had not read Mr. Meredith’s novel “The Egoist,” but he 
felt that a certain creation in Mrs. Craigie’s new play was exactly 
what Mr. Meredith meant. ‘“ Max” says, on the other hand, that 
he as read “ The Egoist,” but not being an Irish member he can- 
not answer for Mr. Meredith. Withal the member for Scotland 
Ward remains an institution in his way, and the wistful monotone 
of his Book of the Week whenever a petticoat, a protest, and a few 
paradoxes appear within the literary horizon, is a recognised 
“note” of our time. 


A bard has advertised in the daily papers the important literary 
fact that a “copyright poem” of fifty verses on “The Death of 
Mr. Gladstone” will be sent to any part of the United Kingdom, 
post free, for the sum of threepence. That bard is a hopeful man; 
a kindly sou!, too, for recognising the modest limits of the literary 
purse—* colossal” novelists excepted—he lets us off cheap. A 
good Imperialist, no doubt, he might favour the Colonies in 
similarly generous ratio. It is somewhat new—is it not ?—to see 
the minor poet turn advertiser. He usually leaves that to reviewers, 
interviewers, and “discoverers.” If the average bard were left to 
do his own advertising, it is probable that more than a few of the 
tribe would soon retire into private life, and there would not be 
that overcrowding of books which so concerns the spirit of Mr. 
Quiller-Couch—who is on the point of adding one; and an 
interesting one it promises to be—to the crowd of magazines. 


Mr. T. D. Sullivan, M.P., is the most interesting of figures in 
the Irish world, but what shall we say to those contemporaries of 
ours who dub him the Irish Poet Laureate—the term being used 
in the most complimentary sense? This is, of course, somewhat 
absurd. Mr. Sullivan has given his countrymen some tuneful and 
pleasant verses, and one or two good songs, the best of his efforts, 
perhaps, being “A Song from the Backwoods,” but he has not 
struck deep or literary chords, and to the exalted term of poet the 
genial singer has no claim. 
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Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge, besides editing Mr. Murray's 
new edition of Byron’s “ Poems” and the letters and note-books of 
his own grandfather, the renowned creator of the “Ancient 
Mariner,” is about to publish a volume of original verse. These 
poems, mainly lyrical, will shortly be issued with the well-known 
imprint of Mr. John Lane of Vigo Street. 


“The Select Committee of the House of Lords, to which 
two Bills dealing with the law of copyright have been referred, sat 
yesterday, and took evidence, Lord Herschell presiding.” In 
fear and trembling we take this extract from a recent issue of the 
Times, and sincerely hope that it will not consider itself “ gutted.” 
Mr. John Murray objects to “gutting.” In his evidence before 
their Lordships he said some hard things about such newspapers 
as fill their literary columns with all too copious extracts set in a 
thin layerof comment. In some cases this practice must do harm; 
but surely in others it must send readers to the fountain-head, 
Notorious cases of intemperate quotation are not uncommon, 
especially in a certain otherwise sober compilation with which 
Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co, have had dealings of an interesting 
nature. Asa rule, however, both author and publisher can rely 
upon the honesty and good taste of their critical confréres. So 
why disturb their peace of mind with anything more serious than 
the law of libel ? 


Messrs. Duckworth & Co. promise to render a more than 
ordinary service to literature. In another place we have referred 
to their tasteful re-issue of “ English Ballads,” and to-day we also 
announce that they have decided upon issuing a series of Modern 
Plays that have stirred readers upon an international scale. Mr 
R. Brimley Johnson and Miss N. Erichsen are to be joint editors 
of this new venture. The works presented will be intelligently 
translated, mainly by authors already identified with their 
dramatists. Thus, Messrs. Sutro and Archer are to handle 
Maeterlinck’s “Intérieur” and “La Mort de Tintagiles”; Mr. 
Voynich the “On a Single Card” of Henryk Sienkiewicz. 
Particularly pleasing was the discovery of M. Brieux’s name upon 
Messrs. Duckworth’s list. Lucas Malet will translate his “Les 
Bienfaiteurs” for them. We hope that “Blanchette” and “ Les 
Trois Filles de Monsieur Dupont” will follow. M. Brieux is one of 
the many Continental dramatists of whom we hear far too little. 


Additionally we may mention Ibsen’s “ Love’s Comedy” (C. F. 
Keary) ; two plays by Villiers de L’Isle Adam (Theresa Barclay) ; 
the ‘Les Aubes” of Emile Verhaeren (Arthur Symons) as among 
the works in course of translation. These volumes will be printed 
in small quarto, and will cost either 25. 6d. or 3s. 6d. net, according 
to size. ; 

Messrs. Duckworth have also arranged to issue a series cf 
histories of the English Public Schools, at 5s. each as a rule. The 
first three will be—Eton, by Mr. Lionel Cust ; Winchester, by Mr. 
Arthur F. Leach; and Rugby, by Mr. W. H. D. Rouse. The 
volumes will be illustrated from old prints and original drawings. 


Messrs. Goupil & Co., of Paris and London, have in preparation 
for the winter season “Joséphine, Impératrice et Reine,” by 
Frédéric Masson. It will contain a facsimile reproduction in 
colours of Gérard’s portrait of the Empress, and many other photo- 
gravure illustrations by French artists. 


M. Ferdinand Brunetitre, whose remarkable address to the 
Paris Société de Conférences has just appeared as a pamphlet, 
“ L’Art et le Morale,” was born in 1849. He is the chief editor of 
the “ Revue des Deux Mondes,” and president of L’Ecole Normale. 
His works since 1880 include “ Histoire et Littérature,” “ Questions 
et Nouvelles, Questions de Critique,” “Le Roman Naturaliste,” 
“ Etudes Critiques sur la Littérature Francaise,” “ L’Evolution des 
Genres dans l’Histoire de la Littérature Francaise,” “ Les Epoques 
du Théatre Francais,” “ L’Evolution de la Poésie Lyrique.” Com- 
ing after Taine, he has opened a new page in the history of French 
criticism. 
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A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Travel 

‘PIONEERING IN Formosa,” by W. A. Pickering, C.M.G., consists of 
‘recollections of adventures among Mandarins, wreckers, and head- 
hunting savages.” Its author was ‘* late Protector of Chinese in the Straits 
Settlements.” An appendix on British Policy and Interests in China and 
the Far East is added, while illustrations from photographs and sketches 
by the author interleave the text. The work should prove exciting—and 
timely. (Hurst & Blackett. Pp. 282. 16s.) 

‘‘ Travels and Life in Ashanti and Jaman,” by 2. Avstén Freeman. 
A sound piece of work, illustrated by the ubiquitous photograph, and full 
of information acquired at first hand. (Constable. 215.) 

‘«‘ South American Sketches,” by Rolert Crawford, MA. Mr. Craw- 
ford was invited to construct a railway in Uruguay, and after some negotia- 
tion he agreed to do so. His observations while so occupied are contained 
in the present volume. He narrates his experiences with great spirit, and 
with a proper appreciation of his own contributions to the gaiety of the 
Uruguayan nation. (Longmans. Pp. 280. 6s.) 

‘‘ Penelope’s Experiences in Scotland,” by Aate Douglas Wiggin, 
consists of ‘‘ extracts from the commonplace book of Penelope Hamilton.” 
Penelope Hamilton was one of three American ladies who overran Scot- 
land. She kept the log of the expedition, and holds forth for nearly 
three hundred pages on anything and everything that happened during 
their jaunt. The book should prove interesting reading to the two com- 
panions. The crdinary reader will find it fluent and facile stuff, enter- 
taining enough as a persistent display of cheerfulness—the American 
variety, sustained and apparently unquenchable. (Gay & Bird. Pp. 287. 
6s.) 

History and Biography 


“The Life of William Terriss, by 4. 7. Smythe. Mr. Smythe traces 
the career of ‘‘ Breezy Bill” from start to finish. The book should have 
a large sale among the dead actor’s admirers. (Constable. 125, 6d.) 

“The Bible of St. Mark: a History of St. Mark’s Church, Venice,” 
ly Alexander Robertson, D.D., is a well-bound and _ well-illustrated 
recital of the various events that led to the completion of the Adriatic 
shrine. The building is most conscientiously dissected by the author. 
There is an index. (George Allen. Pp. 376. 10s. 6d, net.) 


Theology 


“‘The Divinity of Our Lord Jesus Christ: from Pascal,’ being a 
commentary by William Bullen Morris, of the Oratory. Facing the title- 
page is the Censoi’s ‘‘ Nihil Obstat” and Cardinal Vaughan’s im- 
primatur. The work is earnest, though the apostles of the Higher 
Criticism will doubtless regard it as mere literature. (Burns & Oates. 
Pp. 196. 35.) 

Belles Lettres and Essays 

“* Unaddressed Letters,” edited by Sir Frank Athelstan: Swettenham, 
X.C.M.G., are professedly the work of a dead friend of the editor. Their 
writer was by trade a diplomatist, by inclination a sportsman, with 
literary and artistic tastes. Ie shows that his literary and artistic tastes 
were of some respectability, also that he knows the East with all his five 
senses. He was a man of the world and had a keen sense of the comic. 
R.L.P. (John Lane. Pp. 312. 65.) 

“The Coming People,” by Charles F. Dole. Mr. Dole is an 
American, who, setting out to grapple with various modern problems of 
a perturbing nature, has come back refreshed and optimistic. ‘‘ Short 
Cuts to Success,” ‘The Happy Life,” ‘*The Ideal Democracy,” are 
Some of his headings. A thoughtful book that will probably penetrate 
where profounder wisdom is regarded with respectful dismay. (Allenson. 
Pp. 209. 55.) 

“In Pursuit of the Trout,” by George A. B. Dewar. He is the 
author of ** The Book of the Dry Fly”—need we say more? (J. M. 
Dent & Co. Pp. 174. 25. 6d. net.) 

“Footsteps in Human Progress, Secular and Religious: a Short Series 
of Letters to a Friend,” by James Samuelson. ‘* War and other Evils,” 
*Religicus Teachings,” are representative headings ; the book evidently 
contains the reflections oa serious and well-read gentleman. (Sonnenschein. 
Pp. 113. 25. 6a.) 

Verse 

“The Revelation of St. Love, the Divine,” by - B. Afoncy Coutts, 
Contains but one poem, a sequence of octosyllabic quatrains on the 
holiness of Love. The verses are lofty in tone and diction. (John Lane. 
Pp. 110. 35. 6d.) 

“Persephone and other Poems,” by Charles Camp Tarelli. 
“Persephone ” is in blank verse and longish, the ‘‘ other poems” are 
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sonnets, exercises, and more blank verse. The work seems musical and 
distinguished. (Macmillan. Pp. 64. 2s. 6.) 

“‘The Habitant, and other French-Canadian Poems,” by William 
Henry Drummond, is a slim volume of verse, hailing from a Transatlantic 
rhymer, who uses both dialect and the Queen’s English with force and 
sincerity. Louis Frechette, the French-Canadian poet, has written a 
graceful introduction to a work whose popularity is assured. ‘Ninth 
thousand” is on the title-page. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Pp. 137. 6s.) 

Novels 


‘* Helbeck of Bannisdale,” by M/rs. Humphry Ward. As usual, the 
author sets out with a strong idea, and pursues it with unflinching 
thoroughness. The scene of her story is laid in Westmoreland, in the 
Catholic house of Bannisdale, where the Helbecks have lived for twenty 
generations. The present Helbeck is Catholic, body and soul. Enter 
Laura Fountain, a charming young person, irresistibly Pagan, however. 
The struggle between these two during their strange courtship ends in 
inevitable tragedy. A sound, though somewhat gloomy, effort. (Smith, 
Elder. Pp. 464. 6s.) 

‘Stephen Brent,” by Philip Lafargue, is a two-decker, pleasantly 
written and full of well-bred chatter. The book contains a deal of 
valuable information and some plain speaking—e.g. Somebody refers to 
‘*patent nostrils.” ‘* * What sort of nostrils?’ asked Miss Madrigal, still 
sleepily. ‘It was his word—means wide open, I suppose,’ said Maya. 
‘ He confided to me to-day that a narrow nostril goes with lazy lungs and 
snoring o’ nights. Not that you don’t snore sometimes, Quina, though 
you have the nostrils of a racehorse.’” Amusing without being auto- 
matic. (Constable. 2 vols. pp. 238 and 284. 12s.) 


Miscellaneous 


‘* Types of Scenery and their Influence on Literature,” by Siv Archibald 
Getkie, D.C.L., F.R.S., was the Romanes Lecture of this year, and 
is a scholarly mingling of geology and literature. (Macmillan & Co. 
Pp. 59. 25.) 

‘*The Newspaper Press as a Power both in the Expression and 
Formation of Public Opinion,” by “rank Taylor, B.A., this year’s 
Chancellor’s Essay, is thoughtful and exhaustive. (B. H. Blackwell & 
Simpkin, Marshall. Pp. 30. 1s. 6d.) 

‘* Parliament’s Tribute to Gladstone,” by David Williamson, con- 
tains the speeches delivered by public men when Mr. Gladstone died, a 
chapter on ‘* Mr. Gladstone’s Links with Parliament,” and portraits of 
everybody concerned. (James Bowden. Pp. 76. Is.) 


New Editions and Reprints 

Messrs. Duckworth & Co. are beginning well. Their reprint of the 
* Lyrical Ballads, by William Wordsworth and S. T. Coleridge, 1798,” 
which has just reached us, is a production worthy of any London house. 
The portraits of the two poets are interesting. This—a centenary edition 
—is ably edited by Mr. Thomas Hutchinson. (3s. 6@. net.) 

‘* Pagan Papers,” by Aenneth Grahame, is are-issue of the 1893 edition 
with the work included in ‘‘ The Golden Age” omitted. Of course we 
welcome it. Mr. Kenneth Grahame is one of our few masters. We 
cordially recommend purchasers to buy ‘* The Golden Age” as well. It 
is uniquely perfect. (John Lane. Pp. 192. 35. 60.) 

‘‘Our Fathers Have Told Us” and ‘* Art and Pleasures cf England ” 
are two more volumes of the cheap Ruskin that Mr. George Allen is now 
preparing. Mr. Ruskin’s Oxford lectures on the Pre-Raphaelite brother- 
hood are in the second volume. (George Allen. Pp. 310 and 397. 55. 
net per vol.) 

‘© Prices of Books,’” being Vol. IV. of ‘*The Library Series,” is 
H. B. Wheatley’s classic, edited by Dy. Garnett. Indispensable to the 
book-collector. (George Allen. Pp. 275. 65. net.) 


Rotices 


—_+—_— 


The Editor cannot be responsible for unsolicited manuscripts, but every endeavous 
will be made to return them when stamped and addressed envelopes are enclosed. The 
receipt of proof must not be taken as an acceptance of an article. F 

Correspondence on public questions is invited, but letters must be brief and concise. 

ADVERTISEMENTS Should be received not later than THURSDAY. 

ScALE oF CHARGE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS : Back Page, 412; per Page, £10; Half 
Page, £5; Quarter Page, £2 10s. ; per Inch, 12s. 6¢.; Company Advertisements, per 
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Page, £15. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. P 
Yearly. _ wt Quarterly. 
Za. 2 Lie 44 2&2 
Post free within United Kingdom...... ciseccee O88 © o 7 6 °3 9 
Post free to other parts of the World........++.. 018 © °go0 04 6 


All remittances to be made payable to “‘ The Outlook Publishing Co., Ltd.,” and 
cheques and postal orders to be crossed; ‘London and South-Western Bank, 
Fleet Street Branch.” 

Orrices: 109 FLEET StreEET, Lonpon, E.C. 
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AFRICAN BANKING CORPORATION, Ltd. 


Heap Office: 43 to 44 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 


Registered Capital - - a o 
Subscribed Capital - = . . 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
EDWARD WEBB, Esq., Chairman. 

JAMES DALISON ALEXANDER, Esq., of Messrs. Alexander, Fletcher & Co. 

HERBERT E. M. DAVIES, Esq., Chairman of the Consolidated Gold Fields of 
South Africa, Limited. 

AUGUSTUS DURANT, Esa. (of Messrs. A. Durant & Co.). 

Right Hon. LORD HARRIS, G.C.S.I.,G.C.I.E. (Chairman of Rhodesia Agency, 
Limited). 

Sir FRANCIS KNOLLYS, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the Great Eastern 
Railway Company. 

THOMAS RUDD, Esq., Director of the Commercial Union Assurance Company, 
Limited. 


WILLIAM JAMES THOMPSON, Esq., J.P., Chairman of the National Discount 
Company, Limited. 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 


BANKERS. 
THE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, Limited. 
COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, Limited. 
PRESCOTT, DIMSDALE, CAVE, TUGWELL & CO., Limited. 
PARR’S BANKING COMPANY AND THE ALLIANCE BANK, Limited 
(Sir Samuel Scott. Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 


BRANCHES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

Cape Town, Bulawayo, Claremont, Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), 
Germiston, Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, King William's 
Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, 
Queenstown, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


AGENCY IN AMERICA—New York. 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, and all descriptions of Banking 
Business connected with South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascertained on 
application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 


THE BANK OF AFRICA, LIMITED. 


Established 1879. 

Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877. 
£1,575,000, in 84,000 Shares of £18 15s. each. Paid-up, £525,000. Reserve Fund, 
£325,000. Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

BrancHEs.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town, Cradock, East London, 
Grahamstown, Kimberley, King William’s Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Fort Elizabeth, 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: Bulawayo, Salisbury, 
Umtali. Transvaal : Barberton, Johannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State : 
3ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagersfontein, Kroonstad, Lady- 
brand, Winburg. East Africa: Beira, Lourenco Marques. 

30ARD OF Directrors.—A. Barsdorf, Esq. ; W. Fleming Blaine, Esq. ; A. Cham- 
berlain, Esq., M.P. ; Owen R. Dunell, Esq. ; A. A. Fraser, Esq. ; Rochfort Maguire, 
Esq. ; John Young, Esq. General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James Simpson. 
Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

BaNnkERS.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Princes Street, E.C.; the Bank of 
Scotland, Lothbury, E.C. In Scotland: the Bank of Scotland. In Ireland : the Pro- 
vincial Bank of Ireland. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased and Collected, and all other 
Banking business transacted with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. Remittances made by Telegraph. The 
Purchase and Sale undertaken of Colonial Government and other Securities. Deposits 
received for one, two, or three years at rates which may be ascertained on application. 


RHODESIA, LIMITED. 


Authorised Capital - = « 
Issued Capital - = - 2 





Subscribed Capital— 





£300,000. 
£230,000. 





MANAGING DIRECTORS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
I, H. HIRSCHLER and J. C. KNAPP, Main Street, Bulawayo. 
SECRETARY. 
ROB. F. MASTERTON, 


OFFICES. 


Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


This Company is prepared to undertake— 

The Management in Rhodesia of Companies and Syndicates operating in 
the British South Africa Company's Territories. 

To obtain through its Engineering Department the Examination and 


Valuation of Mining Properties of all kinds, and to furnish full confidential 
reports thereon. 


To buy approved stands, farms, or other interests, 
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FINANCE 


FINANCING THE NAVY 


Ir we are to believe one-half of what has been stated in 
various quarters, vast sums of money have yet to be spent 
before our Navy—England’s first line of defence—can be 
considered as properly equipped and sufficient for all 
possible demands upon it. It is not long since some 
millions were voted for additional ships and their mainten- 
ance ; but, on excellent authority, we are now informed 
that, on many of our battleships, the fighting material in 
the way of guns and so on is so hopelessly out of date as 
to render them totally ineffective in an engagement. 

Readers of THE OUTLOOK do not need to be told that 
our sympathies are entirely in the direction of all that 
makes for the maintenance of our Imperial interests, and 
if the state of our ships is unsatisfactory, as has been sug- 
gested by competent authorities, we should be among the 
first to insist that the matter received immediate attention, 
Bearing in mind, however, the recent heavy amounts voted 
for naval expenditure, together with the heavy burden of 
taxation now borne by the nation, there are two points 
which in our judgment should be especially considered in 
any proposals to be brought before Parliament. 

The first is that the scheme should be sufficiently com- 
prehensive to ensure that the matter will be carried through 
promptly and thoroughly. There must be no tinkering 
in the matter, nor must we learn within a short time that 
this or that point in naval efficiency has still been unpro- 
vided for. 

The second point is that the money required for such a 
scheme should be raised not by direct additional taxation, 
but by a special loan, which might be styled the Naval 
Defence Loan. Such a loan could at the present time be 
raised on extremely easy terms, and would probably be 
sought after not merely from patriotic instincts, but from 
the fact of the genuine scarcity of all first-class invest- 
ment stocks. 

We are by no means in favour of any reckless piling 
up of our National Debt; indeed, the material reduction 
which has taken place in that debt through the opera- 
tion of the Sinking Fund is one of the satisfactory 
features of financial history during the past fifty years. 
In undertaking measures, however, to maintain the 
security of the Empire for our children’s children, we are 
justified in demanding that a portion of the expenses 
shall be borne by the future generation. In endeavouring, 
as we have done in recent years, to avoid in any way 
adding to our National Debt, we have perhaps forgotten 
that it is to those statesmen who in the early years of the 
present century were sufficiently far-seeing to recognise 
the principle of incurring indebtedness for the future when 
justified by the needs of the hour, we owe much of our 
present supremacy and prosperity among the nations. 

It may perhaps be urged that money spent upon our 
Navy has so direct an effect upon commerce that the 
immediate advantages are sufficient to warrant the whole 
of the expense being laid at the door of the present 
generation. This argument, however, is not entirely 
correct: commerce is a thing of growth, and were 
we, for example, to compare the ratio of increased 
naval expenditure during the past ten years with the 
figures of our foreign trade for the same period, we 
should find that the increase in the latter has by no means 
kept pace with the former. Our imports for the last ten 
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years have certainly increased to some extent, although 
not in anything like the same proportion as the increase in 
naval expenditure; but in the matter of exports the 
absence of any material advance is most striking. 

Whatever is intended to be done in the matter of 
improving our Navy should be done promptly. As we 
have already stated, a large Government loan could at the 
present moment be raised upon exceptionally easy terms. 
Money is, for the moment, exceedingly plentiful, but 
among those most accustomed to gauge the prospects of 
the Money Market, the opinion is almost unanimous that, 
in the matter of money rates, we have probably reached 
the climax of cheapness. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


ASCOT races and a nineteen-day account have resulted in stagnant 
Stock Markets, and, apart from some investment-buying induced 
by the cheapness of money, there is scarcely a feature to note in 
the past week’s business. The supply of money remains so plenti- 
ful that loans have been effected upon merely nominal terms, and 
it looks as though the end of the half-year would be reached with- 
out Lombard Street having to borrow very much from the Bank 
of England. Discount rates, however, have hardened a little, the 
issue of the Government loan in America and the fall in the New 
York exchange indicating the possibility of a revival in the American 
demand for gold. 


It is scarcely necessary to remind investors in this country 
that the United States continues to adhere doggedly to its deter- 
mination not to issue bonds specifically payable in gold. The fact 
that the present issue is not a gold loan should be borne in mind 
by intending subscribers ; but, inasmuch as the issue is primarily 
an zzternal loan, it is not a point which, perhaps, calls for the same 
criticism as if the loan were directly floated on this side of the 
Atlantic. 


In contrast with the unsatisfactory results of our own foreign 
trade, a continued improvement is shown in statistics of the foreign 
trade of Germany. For the first quarter of the present year the 
export trade of that country surpasses that of either England or 
France. Our own exports for that period showed a falling off of 
£1,600,000, and those of France a decrease of about £600,000 ; but 
the exports of the German Empire were greater by £3,664,0co 
than in the corresponding period of 1897. Those figures are the 
more striking when it is seen that in the matter of sugar exports 
from Germany there was a decrease of £650,000, due to the 
cessation of shipments to the United States. 


Last week when referring to Grand Trunk stocks we drew 
attention to the fact that the speculative account had become 
somewhat “ragged,” and indicated a probable pause in the 
upward movement. The justice of these remarks has been proved 
during the past week by the rush to sell on the part of weak 
holders in consequence of a slight falling off in the weekly traffic. 
The set-back should be regarded as temporary, and as the stock 
gets into stronger hands a continuance of the upward movement is 
probable. 


Among industrial stocks, which continue to bea firm market, 
brewery stocks again show a tendency to advance. Allsopp Ordi- 
nary has been particularly strong, and according to information 
which reaches us from good quarters, we gather that the improve- 
ment is justified by the results of the past year’s working. It will 
be remembered that quite recently this Company issued new 
capital in the form of Deferred shares, converting the Ordinary 
into what is practically a Preference stock. When the Directors’ 
Report is issued we shall not be surprised to find that, in addition 
to earning a full dividend on the old Ordinary stock, sufficient cash 
is left to place a large sum to reserve and to allow for a consider- 
able distribution on the Deferred shares. 
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Official details announced this week of the Brazilian Funding 
scheme confirm what has already been indicated in these 
columns as to the probable nature cf that scheme. Messrs. 
Rothschild are issuing an amount not exceeding £10,000,000 
nominal capital 5 per cent. funding bonds, specially secured by 
the Customs Revenue. The sinking funds and redemptions of the 
various loans included in the scheme are to be suspended for 
thirteen years. A feature of the scheme, and one which should 
commend it to the favour of bondholders, is that provision is made 
for the deposit in this country of paper money equivalents at a 
fixed exchange to the Funding bonds as issued, in order to ensure 
a reduction of the redundant currency. 


Whether the recent friction which has been apparent in con- 
nection with the placing of £500,000 in Chilian Treasury bills by a 
quarter other than New Court will turn out to be a storm in a tea- 
cup remains to be seen. Chilian bonds during the last week or 
two have fallen heavily, on the notion that Messrs. Rothschild 
have taken such dire offence at these bills being floated as to 
threaten the severance of their relations with the Chilian Govern- 
ment. This we can scarcely believe, as it would ill beseem a house 
of the standing of Rothschilds’, responsible for the attraction of 
British capital to Chili for years past, suddenly to inflict so serious 
a blow upon Chilian credit, and therefore upon the pockets of 
English investors, for such a trumpery cause as the issue of a few 
hundred thousand pounds in Treasury bills. The public have 
already lost enough through certain loans brought out under the 
sponsorship of this eminent house without having a further depre- 
ciation in Chilian bonds placed to the debit of their account. 


Life insurance schemes multiply almost daily, and if insurance 
companies are not besieged by intending insurers it will not be 
for want either of canvassing or of new and varied projects to 
attract the public. The Hand-in-Hand Fire and Life Insurance 
Society has recently issued a prospectus of a scheme described as 
“ £100 a year policies,” which we think should become popular if 
only for the flexibility of the conditions regulating the policy taken 
out. Under the “ £ioo a year” scheme an individual pays a 
certain annual premium to cease at the age of sixty, sixty-five, or 
seventy years, the Company engaging to pay on reaching the 
specified age £100 per annum until death, and £100 a year for 
ten years after death. The premium is not unduly heavy con- 
sidering the advantages offered, being practically an insurance for 
at least £1,000. The flexibility of the policy, which in our judg- 
ment constitutes the main feature of the scheme, may be gathered 
from the following extracts from the Company’s prospectus : 


Every facility will be given to adapt the policy to any change in 
the circumstances of the policyholder. Thus, on attainment of the 
specified age, the two annuities can (to meet, e.g., the case of a policy- 
holder with no one left dependent upen him) be exchanged for :— 

(1) Acash payment of at least £858, which might be increased 
on satisfactory evidence of health to as much as £1,400 at age 60, 
£1,300 at age 65, or £1,200 at age 70. 

(2) A larger annuity than £100 for the remainder of life, viz., 
4145 after age 60, £160 after age 65, or £180 after age 70. 

And the annuity of £100 for ten years after death may be 
exchanged for :— 

(3) A cash payment (available for death duties, &c.), of £858. 

(4) A larger annuity for a shorter period than ten years (to 
provide for children who would be self-supporting in less than ten 
years) ; 

(5) A smaller annuity for a longer period than ten years (thus 
providing for children who would not be self-supporting till after ten 
years) ; 

(6) An annuity during the lifetime of a specified person or persons 
(as, e.g., a widow, or a widow and daughter). 


While there appears to be little prospect of any general ad- 
vance in South African mining shares pending the much-needed 
concessions by the Transvaal Government to the mining industry, 
there are indications that the better-class properties are being 
steadily bought by good quarters who regard their purchases more 
or less in the light of investment purchases. 
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A WOMAN’S LETTER 


London, June 16. 

My DEAR Coz,—You men, when you have to get up a question of 
foreign politics, lock yourselves up with a Blue-book and an atlas 
—which I suppose is the reason why you are all so very rude to 
one another when you come to discuss it together, and rudest of 
all in Parliament. But there is this pleasant feature about Parlia- 
mentary rudeness, that it is only skin deep, and so it is possible for 
two gentlemen who the day before were speaking anything but 
nicely of one another to bury the hatchet in beef-steak pudding, 
their wives with them. Now, when I want to get up a question of 
foreign politics I read all the novels I can lay hands on about the 
people and country in dispute, and really when I come to compare 
notes with such M.P.’s as stray my way, 1 seem to have got as 
many ideas out of my novels as they have got out of their Blue- 
books. 

For example, how much better one understands the Chinese 
question—the Chinese question as Lord Salisbury put it to the 
Primrose League the other day—when one knows that in Pekina 
favourite way of getting at the truth is to put a very tight woven 
wire vest over the person you want to get the truth out of, and 
then when his skin begins to protrude between the meshes to 
shave it off with a blunt knife. No wonder a nation which prac- 
tises that sort of thing as a matter of course is a dying nation. 
But you will not find this fact in a Blue-book; I got it out of 
James Payn’s “ By Proxy,” and much else besides. I remember 
Lord Loch telling me how as a young lieutenant he fell into the 
hands of the Chinese and spent many months in a small iron 
cage, carried about like a wild animal for the people to gaze at. 
And this was not the worst, for every morning, after an ostentatious 
sharpening of knives, he was led out as if for execution, until at 
last from the prolonged agony of suspense he came near to losing 
his reason. Everything that walks upright and eats cooked food 
is, | suppose, human ; but if so “human” includes kinds as dif- 
ferent as cat and dog, for the Chinese, inside and outside, seem 
to me to be much more unlike the European than the cat is unlike 
the dog. 

Even here at home how we differ from one another! I ama 
student of audiences, with, you know, very exceptional oppor- 
tunities of studying them. I have seen all kinds, from the miners 
of the Wallsend coalfield, with their keen, strong faces and marks 
of breeding, to the open-mouthed, dull-eyed agricultural labourers 
of Dorsetshire—I beg Mr. Thomas Hardy’s pardon. But for the 
deepest depth of expressionlessness to which the human coun- 
tenance can fall give me the decorous, perfumed audiences of 
South Kensington. A—— declares that the most enjoyable 
meeting he ever addressed was at a certain shoemakers’ club in 
London—over a hundred of them, of almost all nationalities, with 
not a few “Socialists of the Chair,” whatever that may mean. 
Certainly a man’s calling sets its mark on his countenance, by 
which, dear Coz, you will please understand not face, but face plus 
the something inside. Cobblers, shepherds, sailors, doctors (after 
forty) I have already learnt to distinguish, and I have no doubt 
that by and by I shall be able to pick out of any crowd all the 
Conservatives and all the Radicals by a mere glance at the face. 

Speaking of politicians reminds me of political clubs. I am 
making a visitation of them, and will tell you my conclusions later 
on. But already I have seen enough to convince me that there is 
something about which only a woman dare tell the truth. Partly 
because you men don’t take a woman quite seriously when she 
passes judgment on what you call “ matters outside her sphere ”— 
clubs, for instance ; and partly because, so far as I can see, “ party 
considerations” are beyond the courage of a mere man. The 
other night I saw a young man leading out from a political club 
his wife and little child, both drunk. What say you to that sort of 
thing? It is quite common. 

I am heart and head with America in this war, but as America 
draws near to victory the case of the Queen Regent of Spain 
grows harder, and one’s sympathy with her deeper. It is of her 
little son, not of herself, she thinks most ; and if her first thought 
is how to save the Crown for him I will not blame her, though 
there are critics who say that her first thought should be for her 
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people. It will be a bad day, as I think, for the people when a 
mother’s thought for her son is second to something else, most of 
all when the mother is a queen. Why, when we make a list— 
what a long one it is !—of the reasons why our own Queen is so 
well and widely beloved, we put first of all her fine motherliness, 
Tell your wife that when she goes to the river—she won't go 
at all if this November weather holds—to take instead of a simple 
sailor hat, a cowboy hat. It should be of softest felt, white or 
coloured, as she may fancy. Apart from its grace of shape, it has 
this other advantage that you may pull it down. in any direction 
for shade. But how when the wind is high? But this is a diffi- 
culty which no hat yet devised can escape. Tell her, too, that 
when next she wants a frock in colours, to send her dressmaker 
into the meadows to catch and combine the exact tints of the 
yellow broom and common pink clover. I am on the look-out for 
a dressmaker equal to the task. If only we women, or our 
dressmakers for us, considered oftener the lilies of the field, both 
in perfumes and colours, we might be pleasanter to live with. 
Your BIMBO, 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THE WEI-HAI-WEI CABLE 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Wuy do “Observer” and “Secohm” jump to the conclusion 
that the projected cable to Wei-hai-wei must necessarily be con- 
nected with Shanghai? Port Arthur is well within half the distance, 
and cables are expensive. The Anglo-Russian Office in Hong 
Kong is merely a question of economy, says one of the partners. 
The most econoniical course is obviously to connect Wei-hai-wei 
with Port Arthur. 

Government messages to London would cost much less than 
by way of Shanghai. The service would be fairly good. Port 
Arthur is by this time a station of the Russian Government tele- 
graphs ; and the Chinese telegraph is available for communication 
with Hong Kong. 

In the piping times of peace the arrangement suggested will be 
fairly satisfactory. 

In periods of high political tension the difference to us between 
working from Wei-hai-wei to a Russo-English office in Shanghai 
and an all-Russian office in Port Arthur is a negligible quantity. 

Let us save a few thousand pounds and go the whole hog, or 
say the whole bear, while we are about it. VIATOR. 


[This suggestion we commend to British statesmen. If we are 
content to leave our cable communications with the Far East in 
Russo-Danish hands at Hong Kong, we might further show our 
confidence in Russian methods by using an all-Russian office at 
Port Arthur, instead of wasting money at Wei-hai-wei. The cable 
Companies will be willing enough, and, with them pacified, what 
more need be said ?—Ep.] 


SIMULTANEOUS INSPIRATION 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


In your last issue it is stated in “ A First Glance” at “ Hidden 
Witchery” that the decorator, Mr. Will Mein, “borrows some of 
the conventions of a master—namely, Aubrey Beardsley” ; also, 
that he is “a symbolist.”. May I be allowed to state that Mr. 
Mein’s work was chosen from decorations done previous to the 
year 1893 (in which year Mr. Beardsley came to sudden celebrity 
in the Spring number of the S/zdio), with the exception of one tail- 
piece in the * Leman’s Love,” executed late in 1895 ? So itis evident 
that of Mr. Beardsley’s work he had then seen not a scrap, though 
probably he would have proved an enthusiastic borrower. As to 
Mr. Mein’s symbolism, ’tis as great a discovery—as mine is not ! 

NIGEL TOURNEUR. 

Port William, June 15, 1898. 


[We have vainly tried to find some point in the above, but have 
been driven to the conclusion that this letter, like so much that 1t 
darkly hints at, is a further essay in “‘ symbolism.”—ED.] 
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PIPER FINDLATER 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Whilst public opinion is still occupied with regard to Piper 
Findlater, may I venture to state that he is not the only soldier 
who has found in the bronze of his Victoria Cross a medium 
for extracting gold? A well-known gallant cavalry officer, who 
had obtained the decoration, retired from the army and devoted 
himself to the study of sewage. In the course of this interesting 
pursuit he invented a fertiliser. Every bag containing this manure 
was marked with the Cross, which he used as a trade-mark. I 
believe it proved an excellent form of advertisement. 

But I have also met a brave man—as brave perhaps as the 
most gallant piper and equally gallant expert in sewage—as brave 
as these two men who have proved themselves to be among the 
bravest men living—who held other views. He lived in the 
Rhondda Valley, and for a gallant deed received the Albert Medal. 
He kept it in its case, with certain letters which testified that he 
was honest and sober, and a good workman. When complimented 
upon his courage he objected, and remarked that he “had only 
done what he ought to do.” Lucy J. EVANS. 

20 Bolton Street, W. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., Ltd. 


—_o— 


SIDELIGHTS OF NATURE IN QUILL AND 


CRAYON: a Book of Descriptive and Picturesque Papers on Rural Life. By 
E. T. Epwarps. Richly illustrated with 23 Illustraiions by G. C. Haite, 
F.L.S., R.B.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“Between them, author and artist give us a book that is daintily beautiful in form 
and spirit, and that gives us pleasure on every page." —Scotsiman. 


THE CID BALLADS, and Other Poems and 


Translations from Spanish and German. By the late James YounG Gipson. 
Edited by Marcaret DunLop Ginson. With Memoir by AGNes Smit Lewis. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


“ They are far superior to Lockhart's.”—A theneum. 


“One of the most important contributions made of recent years to our knowledge of 
this great branch of study.” —Scotsman. 


“The perusal of the ballads will show how completely Mr. Gibson has seized the 
heroic spirit and rendered the quaint expression of the originals.”"—AZorning Post. 


THE AGRICULTURAL SERIES.—New Volume. 
THE CONVERSION OF ARABLE LAND TO 


PASTURE. By W. J. Matpen. Small crown 8vo. 3s. 61. net. 


COLLOQUY AND SONG, or Sport in Leash of 


the Muses. By B. J. M. Donne. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
TWO VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
TO MY MOTHER, and other Home Verses. 


By WILLIAM ScARNELL LEAN. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE CONQUEST OF CONSTANTINOPLE BY 


THE CRUSADERS. A Song of Israel, and other Poems. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 





London : Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 





OLD BOOKS, RARE BOOKS, CHOICE BOOKS, QUAINT 
BOOKS.—Early Typography, Topographical Books. Books on all 
subjects. First Editions, &c. &c. Catalogues post free. 


PICKERING & CHATTO, 66 Haymarket, St. James’s, London, S.W. 





PIANOS.—New or Second-hand—BY ALL MAKERS, 

PIANOS.—Best Cash Terms or on Three Years’ Hire System. 

PIANOS.—J. B. CRAMER & CO., Lrp., 40-46 Moorgate 
Street, London. 





OLD, KLONDIKE.—Information respecting KLONDIKE 

~, ,and the GOLDFIELDS of ONTARIO and BRITISH COLUMBIA, together 
with latest Map, &c., can be obtained free from 

ALLAN BROS. & CO., 19 James pe 

ondor 


on. 


Liverpool, and 103 Leadenhall Street, 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S NEW NOVELS, 





THE LAKE OF WINE. 


By BERNARD CAPES. rvol. 6s. 
The SPECTATOR.—“ ‘ The Lake of Wine’ might not be unfairly described as a 
blend of Le Fanu and Stevenson. It bas the creepiness of the former, and the grace 
of style, the literary finesse, of the latter.” 


EZEKIEL’S SIN. 
By J. H. PEARCE, Author of * Inconsequent Lives.” 
1 vol. 6s. 


THE DULL MISS ARCHINARD. 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. 1 vol. 6s. 
The. WORL D.—‘ We might be content with saying of ‘The Dull Miss Archinaad, 
‘ Here is a good novel, read it,’ but there is a pleasure in dwelling on the sort of good- 
ness that characterises this novel, this captivating book.” 


THE MINISTER OF STATE. 


By J. A. STEUART, Author of “‘In the Day of Battle.” 
1 vol. 6s. 


The WORLD.—“ Its qualities place it far above the novels we are accustomed to, 
even of the higher class. It is dramatic, romantic, and realistic.” 


THE LONDONERS: AN ABSURDITY. 


By ROBERT HICHENS, Author of ‘‘ The Green Carnation.” 
1 vol. 6s. 
The DAJLY TELEGRAPH.—* Should be read by every one in search of a 


laugh. Mr. Hichens simply revels in epigram, simile, and satire. 
THE OPEN BOAT. 
By STEPHEN CRANE, Author of “‘ The Red Badge of Courage.” 
1 vol. 6s. 
The ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—‘ Contains touches as true and 


powerful as any of his stories which deal with the rage of battle. The book holds us 


breathless to the end.” 


A CHAMPION IN THE SEVENTIES. 
By EDITH A. BARNETT. 1 vol. 6s. 
wana Y MAIL.—“ One of the best novels that we have encountered for a 
THE SCOURGE-STICK. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 1 vol. 6s. 
The DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Undeniably powerful and interesting.” 





NOVELS BY I. ZANGWILL. 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO. 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Instances of his subtle analysis of character, 
his sense of humour, his gifts of vivid description, his good taste and artistic finish are to 
be met with in every chapter ; and, regarded from the historical point of view, this is a 
valuable contribution to the history of Judaism. It is worthy of the author, and will 
add to his yet-growing fame.” 


THE MASTER. 


The MORNING POST.—“ The merits of the book are great. Its range of obser- 
vation is wide...... It is extremely refreshing, after a surfeit of fiction of the prevalent 
type, to welcome a rea!ly clever work by a writer who is certainly not hampered by 
conventional prejudice.” 


CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO. 


The A THENAZ UM.—“ The chief interest of the book lies in the wonderful descrip- 
tion of the Whitechapel Jews. The vividness and force with which Mr. Zangwill brings 
them before us are truly admirable.” 


THE KING OF SCHNORRERS. 


With over ge Illustrations by Phil May and others. 
The DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ A beautiful story. ‘The King of Schnorrers’ is 
that great rarity—an entirely new thing, that is as good as it is new.” 


THE PREMIER AND THE PAINTER. 


By I. ZANGWILL and LOUIS COWEN. 


The MORNING POST.—“ It relates the history of our time with humour and 
well-aimed sarcasm. All the most prominent characters of the day, whether political or 
otherwise, come in for notice.” 





TWO NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
HER LADYSHIP’S ELEPHANT. 


By D. D. WELLS. 


The STANDARD.—“ The author has the inestimable gifts of high spirits, 
humour, and a business-like method in telling a story. It is clever and certainly worth 
reading, if only for its freshness.” 


THE OLD ADAM AND THE NEW EVE. 


. By RUDOLF GOLM. 


The DAILY MAIL.—“ Excellent and most enjoyable. t 
Herr Golm has drawn a lurid re of the struggle of an educated and refined woman 
between the old order of things which is not yet past, and the new which is not yet 
come.” 


London: WM. HEJNEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


In pity and in sympathy, 
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SCIENCE NOTES 


A BRIEF account of some results obtained by Professor Plateau 
in connection with- the question as to whether insects are 
attracted by the colour or scent of flowers has 
Insect Selection already been given in these notes. It may be 
pointed out now that the deductions drawn 
from those experiments have not met with complete acceptance in 
this country. Sir John Lubbock has contributed an article to the 
Linnean Society's Journal wpon the subject, and there describes 
experiments which appear to greatly weaken Plateau’s argument. 
A hive-bee was accustomed to go to a certain spot on the table for 
honey. After a time the honey was moved to the right of its 
original position, and near to it was placed the bright bracts from 
a flower-head of Eryngium amethystinum, while a foot to the left 
another similar amount of honey was situated, accompanied by a 
far less conspicuous flower-head and without bracts. Out of 
ninety-three visits, the bee went sixty times to the bract honey 
near to the bracts, and thirty-three times to that near to the flower- 
head. It would certainly appear from this that the colour of the 
flowers was a source of attraction. 


In view of the Bill now before Parliament, it is interesting to 
notice that the Japanese have long since realised the importance 
of vaccination ; they even go so far as to insist 
upon re-vaccination every five years. It is 
reported that a Dutch physician introduced 
the preventive treatment into Japan about half a century ago, and 
that the matter received official recognition in 1871. Eight years 
after this an institution was organised for the preparation and 
preservation of pure lymph. 


Vaccination 
in Japan 


In order to trace to its cause the fishy taste and discoloration 
observed at certain seasons of the year in the water supply of 
Brooklyn, New York, a careful examination has 

Fishy Water now been carried out. It seems that a tiny 
diatom—Asterionella flava—is responsible for 

the mischief. There were no leSs than 20,000,000 of these micro- 
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organisms found in one gallon of the water. Besides producing 
discoloration of the water in which it exists, this diatom also has 
the power of secreting an oil with a fishy flavour. Of all the 
methods tried to exterminate the diatom—filtration was utterly 
useless—the most successful was found to be keeping the water in 
darkness. By the use of dark reservoirs the trouble has been 
removed. 


Venus is an evening star throughout this month, while Mars 
rises about three hours before the sun. The 
Astronomy planet Jupiter is a magnificent object for the 
telescope just now—it sets at about 3 AM. 

towards the end of the month. 


A method for producing steel castings, m which the core is 
soft and the surface hard, is reported in the Screntific American. 
Hard steel is first poured into a rapidly rotating 
mould and is thus driven to the sides, forming 
there a uniform layer. The soft steel is then 
allowed to fill the rest of the mould, which, when cooled and 
opened, exhibits a casting with a hard steel case and a soft steel 
core. It is expected that such a method will be useful in the 
manufacture of numerous articles of commerce. 


Centrifugal 
Casting 


At San Marcos, in Texas, a new animal has been discovered 

inhabiting the underground waters recently disturbed by the 

A Blind sinking of an artesian well. It is of a white 

hue, is provided with long slender legs and 

feet, useless for locomotion, but evidently 

adapted for feeling in the dark, and has been pronounced by ex- 
perts to be a blind salamander. 


Salamander 


Mr. F. Finn has contributed to the /owrnal of the Asiatic 

Society the results of his experiments with regard to the colour 

warnings given by certain butterflies to birds 

Warning Colours likely to prey upon them. He shows how 

palatable butterflies mimic the appearance of 

the more distasteful insects, and thus save themselves from an 
untimely death. 





BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY, Lt. 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM, 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & 


RHODESIA 





VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKING, PALAPYE, FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 





Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 10 p.m. for Bulawayo and vice versa. 


ist Class. 


FARES: CAPETOWN TO BULAWAYO, £18 8 if 





2nd Class. 


£12 5 it 


3rd Class. 


£5 3.5 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 DAYS, 
Capetown to Bulawayo by Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 4 DAYS. 


The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly extended and improved between stations on the Company’s 


line and neighbouring towns and districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 





FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED,ON APPLICATION AT THE COMPANY’S OFFICES: 


15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


HERBERT CANNING, Secretary. 
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HEAL & SON'S 
NEW WOOD BEDSTEADS 


With Iron Lath Bottoms or Wire Spring Bottoms. 





. ain 
HLL 


qi sil ml 


i ni {i 


HYGIENIC. ARTISTIC. INEXPENSIVE. 


HEAL & SON’S New Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, and 
Bedroom Furniture post free. 


i; 88 FOL TENHAM COURT RD., W. 


MISFITS MOURNING 


Madame FREDERICA 


32 CORK STREET, BOND STREET 


Has now on view at her SHOW ROOMS a collection of beautiful Toilettes, 

suitable for Evening or Day Wear, created by the leading firms of Paris and 

London. These charming Confections, which are quite up to date in /aon, are 
obtainable at fabulously low prices. 




















N.B.—The prices are all within the reach of Ladies who desire to dress smartly 
on small incomes. 





N.B.—Ladies having Misfits, Smart Gowns, Mantles, Riding Habits, or Costumes for disposal, 
cannot do better than send them to Madame Frederica, Particulars may be had on application. 





MADAME FREDERICA SOLICITS A VISIT OF INSPECTION) 


Court Glovers, Ladies’ Hosiers, 
and Fan Importers, 


SPECIALITE : 
White Kid and Suede Gloves 
in all lengths for Her 


Majesty’s Drawing Sy’ 
Room. 


Also Ostrich-Feather 
Fans, openwork and g 
real Lace Silk Hose ® 
to match any 
Shade. > e 
* RS POST ORDERS 


RECEIVE 


CAREFUL 
dS AND PROMPT 


ATTENTION. 


ALL GOODS SENT POST FREE. 


38a OLD BOND § STREET, W. 


(FIRST FLOOR SALON) 
Eight doors from Piccadilly. 








HATS, TOQUES, BONNETS, 
AND HEADDRESSES. 
ondeesamné : r 

BRIDESMAIDS’ AND 
TRAVELLING HATS. 


€ 


Ry 
we 


Has returned from PARIS, and has 
now on view a Choice Collection of 
MILLINERY for the COMING 
SEASON. 





14 PONT STREET, 


CADOGAN PLACE. 
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THE GROSYENOR HOTEL 


VICTORIA STATION. 
BELGRAVIA, LONDON, S.W. 


UNDER ENTIRELY NEW MANAGEMENT. 








This Magnificent Hotel occupies the finest and most central position in 
London, and its management has been entirely reorganised by gentlemen 


appointed by the High Court of Justice. 


The Hotel is furnished in a superior manner, and contains upwards 


of 250 Sitting and Bed Rooms, as well as Elegant Suites of Apartments. 


PRIVATE ROOMS FOR PARTIES. 


The general reorganisation enables the management to provide the 
highest-class DINNERS, WEDDING BREAKFASTS, &c., for which 





some of the finest suites of rooms in London are available. 


This Hotel adjoins the premier Railway Station of London, and is, 
therefore, most convenient for travellers to and from all parts of the South 
Coast and Continent. 

Telephone No, 113, Westminster. 


For terms apply to the Manager, J. W. APTOMMAS. 





LONDON CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY 


ROYAL MAIL ROUTE & SHORTEST SEA PASSAGE TO THE CONTINENT, 


THREE CONTINENTAL ROUTES. 
DOVER AND CALAIS, DOVER AND OSTEND, AND QUEENBORO’ 
AND FLUSHING. 


Termini in London : VICTORIA (West End), HOLBORN & ST. PAUL’S (City), 
The Trains of the L. C. & D. Co. run alongside the Steamers by all the above routes 
at the landing places. 


LONDON AND PARIS IN 7: HOURS 


BY SPECIAL EXPRESSES. THREE SERVICES DAILY IN EACH DIREC. 
TION. Magnificent New S.S. ‘* Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘Lord Warden” 
now running in the Night Services. 


BRUSSELS in 72 Hours via Dover & Calais & Dover & Ostend, 
CHANNEL STEAMERS. 


The Company's Fleet includes the New and Magnificent S.S. ‘‘ Calais-Douvres,”” 
‘*Empress,’’ ‘‘Victoria,’’ ‘‘Invicta,’’ ‘‘Dover,” ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘Lord 
Warden.’’ Most of these Vessels have made many passages within the hour between 
DOVER and CALAIS. 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, via Laon and via Paris. 


GREATLY ACCELERATED SERVICES TO NORTH-EAST EUROPE, 
The Queenboro’ and Flushing Route 


Isthe quickest and most comfortable to Holland, Germany, and the North of Europe. 
The magnificent New Paddle Boats of the Zeeland Steamship Company have spacious 
Saloons and afford every accommodation. Fixed Day and Night Services. NEw 
TuHRouGH Service (on Week-days)—NorTH oF ENGLAND TO THE CONTINENT by 
this route via Willesden and Herne Hill from Manchester at 4.15 P.M., Liverpool at 
4-5 P.M., and Birmingham at 5.45P.M. Through Carriages, Flushing to principal towns, 


Through Tickets and Recisteagion e. Lu —_—_ to all the Principal 
Cities and Towns in Europe. 


CHIEF CONTINENTAL AGENTS, 


PARIS : Capt. A. W. Cuurcuwarp, 30 Boulevard Ka peliees ; BRUSSELS: M. 
Ch. Niessen, 9 Boulevard Anspach ; COLOGNE: NIESSEN, 4-6 Domhof : 
CALAIS: Capt. BLomerie.p, Gare. Maritime ; MONTES CARLO: Messrs, Situ & 
Co., Bankers; BALE: Messrs. De Spevr & Co. .» 56 Freie Strasse. 


Full particulars can be obtained on application to the Traffic Manager, Victoria 
Station, Pimlico, S.W.; at Messrs. Cook & Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 33 iy 
w., and 99 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ; at Dr. Lunn’s, 3 Charing Cross and 47 St. Pau! '§ 
Churchy ard, E.C. ; or at the Offices of the International Sleeping Car Company, Cock- 
spur Street, ’S.W. 





FURNITURE 





ORIGINAL 
TASTEFUL 
DURABLE 
ECONOMICAL 


DECORATIONS 





175 & 176 SLOANE ST., S.W. 


WARINGS 


(WARING & GILLOW, Lid.) 


175 to 181 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W, 





LONDON 


21 OLD BOND STREET 


PARIS 


2 RUE DE LA PAIX 


NEW YORK 


302 FIFTH AVENUE 


DUVEEN BROS. 


VALUERS AND EXPERTS IN FINE ARTS. 
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